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Failure to provide adequate civilian defense has 


the same effect as adding to the enemy’s supply of atomic 


bombs — President Truman. Civil defense is a kind of 


insurance against a real and present hazard — Charles E. Wilson. 


Responsibility for creating an efficient civil defense rests 


ultimately on each community — W. Stuart Symington 




























They're still dry 
after ten years 


Because smart planning included the THORO System for 


protecting these housing projects, they are today, sound 


and dry. 








An extra room in every home, — 


if the basement room is Thorosealed. 








39 YEARS OF TRIALS, 
TESTS AND CHANGES 
TO REACH PERFECTION. 


Today, we supply to the 
construction industry pro- 
ducts of such merit and 
efficiency as have become 
generally recognized as 
being ideal for the function 
for which they were origin- 
ally designed. 
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Get our 20-page 
brochure, pictorially 
describing, in detail, 
“HOW TO DO IT". i 
It's yours for the 
asking. i 


Standard Dry Wall Products 


Box X, NEW EAGLE, PENNA. 
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American-Stardard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 





American-Stardard plumbing fixtures assure real operating economy... ~~ 
added tenant satisfaction in Mt. Vernon housing project | 


aa @ Like many other successful housing 
a developments which have used smartly 
‘3 designed, long lasting American-Standard 
ogi products to give the dwellings outstand- 
Be ing character in spite of rigorous econo- 
a ? mies, this Mt. Vernon, N. Y., project is 
) equipped with approximately 500 sets 


of tenant-pleasing, maintenance - easing 
American-Standard plumbing fixtures. 

American-Standard plumbing fixtures 
have proved their durability and mainte- 
nance economy through years of useful 
service. And their sturdy construction and 
modern styling have created wide public 
acceptance too. 
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So, to insure satisfied tenants . . . and 
management .. . for the dwellings under 
your control, be sure to specify quality 
American-Standard products. You'll find 
both plumbing fixtures and _ heating 
equipment from this one line that will 
meet your requirements exactly, regard- 
less of the style, size or model you need. 











: : . 
Architects: Fellheimer & Wagner & Carl Volimer, New York City 
Plumbing contractor: L. Michel Plumbing & Heating Corp., New York City 
Plumbing wholesaler: New York Plumbers’ Specialties Co., Mt. Vernon, N 
General contractor: John A. Johnson & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The compact kitchens of the Mt. Vernon 
project are equipped with 42-inch Duplex 
Hostess sink-laundry tray combinations like 
this. Made of rigid cast iron and heavily 
coated with regular or acid-resisting en 
amel, this unit is hard to mar, easy to clean 
An enameled, removable drainboard makes 
it extra convenient to use either sink or 
laundry tray 


The Master Pembroke bath and Hexagon 
lavatory in this Mt. Vernon bathroom 
are made of smoothly enameled, rigid cast 
iron for long life and lasting beauty. The 
Master Pembroke features a wide front 
rim, low sides and flat bottom which make 
bathing more convenient, safer. A genuine 
vitreous china Siacto water closet completes 
the grouping. The Siacto has siphon action 
reverse trap with jet which assures thor- 
ough flushing 
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American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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H SEATS « DETROIT LUBRICATOR 











Just 1/32" (pinhete size) faucet leak 
MUSHROOMS into ATOMIC WASTE 


of approximately 95,000 gallons 




















of water yearly —costing: 
@ $1.90 per mm bi feet fy 
$ 3 a 
re 
If a hot water faucet, (actual) o& 
FUEL WASTED hea gallons 


costs approximately: 
$88.91 if coal 

he $91.08 if off 
#2 $84.41 if gas ¢ 
Above figures : 
Water Co. and Ame 
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Through oerNe and © 
FABRIC PORCEMENT they ™ 
OUTWEAR washers 6-to-1 on 
hot or cold *PAUCETS—thus you slash |} 
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alert AMERICA! 








THE TIME IS: 





Although the attitude toward civil 
defense has, since the outbreak of the 
Korean war, generally been one of 
apathy — all the way from Congress 
on down to the individual citizen — 
the beginning of 1952 saw an all-out 
attempt to get a full-scale civil defense 
program rolling. 

President Truman, in his plea to 
Congress last month for civil defense 
funds; the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, with its recruitment pro- 
gram for some 15 million volunteers; 
and the Valley Forge Foundation’s 
“Alert America” convoys all point to 
increased interest and activity in the 
civil defense field in 1952. In addition, 
NAHO and similar national associa- 
tions, and national, state, and local 
clubs and civic groups are being asked 
to cooperate in the program. NAHO 
President Clarence C. Klein and the 
Board of Governors, in response to 
a request from the FCDA, have 
pledged their full support to the pro- 
gram, including recruitment of indi- 
vidual members as volunteers. 

The President 

The urgency of the situation was 
pointed out by President Truman in 
his State of the Union message, in 
which he not only made a plea for 
funds to carry out civilian defense 
plans in 1952 but called on individuals 
to volunteer to carry out the necessary 
work. “During 1951 we did not make 
adequate progress in building up civil 
defense against atomic attack,” he said. 
“This is a major weakness in our 
plans for peace, since inadequate 
civilian defense is open invitation to a 
surprise attack. Failure to provide ade- 
quate civilian defense has the same ef- 
fect as adding to the enemy’s supply 
of atomic bombs.” 

Mr. Wilson 

Reviewing the status of the civil 
defense program in his fourth quarter- 
ly report to the President at the end 
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of 1951, Charles E. Wilson, director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
said that although there were more 
than 1.8 million volunteer workers for 
civil defense (mostly in California and 
New York), only a little more than 
one-tenth of the volunteers needed have 
been recruited. 
NAHO 

Registration of members of national 
organizations at the local level for vol- 
unteer participation in official state 
and local civil defense organizations 
is the primary objective of the recruit- 
ment program now under way. 
NAHO’s Board of Governors at its 
January 24-25 meeting agreed to co- 
operate in this recruitment program 
by pointing out to members of NAHO 
that they can help not only by volun- 
teering for service individually, but by 
recruiting other housing authority staff 
members and project tenants through 
tenant organizations. They are urged 
to get in touch with local civil defense 
officials to determine in what capacity 
they can best serve in the program. 

Volunteers will be needed, it has 
been pointed out, in programs for pro- 
vision of shelter areas, development of 
a federal stockpile of emergency sup- 
plies and equipment, establishment of 
more adequate attack warning and 
communications systems, and equip- 
ment of additional rescue and fire 
fighting teams. 

Other ways in which national and 
local organizations can get behind the 
civil defense program have also been 
suggested by Millard Caldwell, FCDA 
administrator: setting up a speakers’ 
bureau to promote civil defense, tak- 
ing part in the Red Cross blood donor 
program, sponsoring civil defense mo- 
tion pictures, etc. 

New York Program 

In New York City, which has al- 
ready had citywide air raid warning 
tests, the housing authority staff and 
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tenants are organized into civil de- 
fense teams and are cooperating in the 
program. Air raid instructions have 
been issued to tenants through project 
news letters; project and building con- 
trol directors and deputy directors have 
been appointed among tenants in most 
of the projects, with wardens assigned 
to each floor; and stairhall shelters 
have been designated. In _ projects 
where not enough tenants have volun- 
teered for service, management is mak- 
ing a continued plea to get volunteers 
for all posts. During an air raid warn- 
ing drill late in November, tenants 
and staff took their posts in the drill 
at key utility control points, directed 
traffic to building shelters, cleared 
walks and roads, and mobilized first 
aid squads. 

New York City Housing Authority 
tenants are preparing for their civil 
defense posts by taking first aid 
courses offered by the medical emer- 
gency division of the New York civil 
defense organization and medical de- 
pots are being established by the city’s 
department of health for emergency 
use in a bombing attack. Project tenant 
volunteers are being trained to man 
the depots. Meetings are being held 
at community centers for wardens and 
other tenants to hear guest speakers 
on various phases of the civil defense 
program and to see training movies. 

Tenants are also being urged, as are 
all households in New York and other 
target areas, to stock a three to five 
day supply of food and water to be 
used in case of enemy bombing before 
transportation is restored. 

CD Convoy 

As a boost to recruitment of civil 
defense volunteers and to bring home 
to citizens across the country the need 
for strong local civil defense organiza- 
tions, the Valley Forge Foundation 
and the FCDA have equipped and sent 


(Continued column one, page 43) 
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Congress and Housing, Redevelopment — 


variety of proposals face reconvened 82nd Congress 


With the 82nd Congress back in 
session, housing and redevelopment are 
expected, on the basis of the President's 
budget message, his State of the Union 
message, and congressional committee 
plans, to get considerable attention on 
the Washington scene in 1952. 

President Truman’s plea in his State 
of the Union message to “move right 
ahead this year to see that defense 
workers’ and soldiers’ families get de- 
cent housing at rents they can afford to 
pay’ was implemented by his budget 
message, in which he outlined the aids 
and appropriations that would keep the 
housing program rolling. 

Total housing “goal” for the year 
850,009 starts—which it had been 
guessed might be as low as 600,000 
was given official blessing when Presi 
dent Truman said in his budget message 
that “housing starts... should be held 
to 850,000 or even less—depending _on 
the availability of materials—because 
of the requirements of the defense pro- 
gram.” He said almost a third of the 
new homes will be in areas serving 
military and defense installations: “All 
major federal programs for housing and 
community development outside critical 
defense housing areas will be held sub 
stantially below the levels authorized by 
basic legislation.” He also stressed that 
expenditures for defense housing and 
community facilities will rise sharply 
but that net purchases of mortgages are 
expected to be almost half a billion dol- 
lars lower than in the current year and 
that substantial net receipts, instead of 
net expenditures, are expected in the 
public housing programs. Requested 
appropriations for housing and com- 
munity development (including civil 
defense) are 203 million dollars less 
than for fiscal 1952. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 

Public housing is expected to come in 
for another show-down in Congress 
because the President in his message 
said “as part of the restrictive policy 
followed on nondefense housing, I 
again recommend—as I recommended 
last year — that 75,000 new units be 
started in the next fiscal year compared 
to the average of 135,000 units a year 
authorized in the basic statute.” The 
75,000 unit recommendation last year 
was cut to 50,000 after a bitter fight in 
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which the program was almost elimi- 
nated (see September 1951 Journat, 
page 297). 

He pointed out that annual contribu- 
tions to low-rent projects would in- 
crease substantially in the next fiscal 
year, as many of the new units now 
under way are completed and occupied. 
For fiscal 1953, the Public Housing Ad 
ministration is asking for 36 million 
dollars for annual contributions, com 
pared with 15 million dollars last year, 
of which only 10 million was approved. 
A supplemental appropriation for fiscal 
1952 of about 4 million dollars for 
annual contributions probably will be 
asked for soon. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


Of the urban redevelopment pro 
gram, President Truman said that 
limitations will hold net expansion in 
the coming year to the minimum rate 
necessary to make the program effec 
tive. He said new loan commitments 
for Title I programs in fiscal 1952 
are not expected to exceed 100 million 
dollars, although the statute 
authorizes 250 million dollars in bor- 
rowing authority for 1953. He said it 
was expected that no payments on 
capital grants, 100 million dollars a 
year of which are authorized, would be 
paid in fiscal 1953. 
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PRIVATE HOUSING AIDS 

To achieve the President’s goals— 
a cutback in over-all housing. starts 
and at the same time an increase in de 
fense and military housing—he asked 
in his budget message, in addition to 
the aids to public housing and revelop- 
ment, for: 

1—Authorization to increase by | 
billion dollars the total authority of the 
Federal Housing Administration to in- 
sure mortgages under its various pro 
grams, principally for defense housing. 

2—Supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal 1952 for defense housing and 
community facilities in areas where 
private enterprise cannot provide them. 

3—Additional appropriations in fiscal 
1953 of an estimated 325 million dol- 
lars for direct government constructed 
defense housing and community facil- 
ities, 25 million of which would go 
for community facilities. 


4—Restoration by Congress of 


authority to control down payments 
and credit terms on housing, most of 
which, President Truman said, Con- 
gress removed last fall. 

5—Authorization of an additional 
20 million dollars for loans to educa 
tional institutions where housing short 
ages prevail because of defense activ- 
ities such as the reserve officers’ train- 
ing program. 

6—Supplemental appropriations for 
the revolving fund for Alaskan housing 
and appropriations for necessary re 
lated public works in Alaska. 

President Truman asked no specitic 
additional authorization for purchases 
of mortgages by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association but said that by 
fiscal 1953 more than half of the mort 
gages purchased will be those financing 
either military or other defense hous 
ing and that it was assumed that by 
1953 the supply of private mortgage 
funds will be sufficient to reduce the 
need for federal support of both de- 
fense and nondefense housing. He did 
not mention an additional pre-com- 
mitment authorization for FNMA. He 
also did not ask for additional author 
izations for direct loans to veterans be 
cause he said it was assumed that the 
sale of loans already made will provide 
the revolving fund with adequate 
money to meet future needs. The same 
day, however, the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee approved a bill that 
would give the Veterans Administra- 
tion an additional 125 million dollars 
for such loans. 


COMMITTEES 

Meanwhile, the Senate committees 
most concerned with housing problems 

Banking and Currency and Appropri 
ations—were organized and the bank 
ing committee was making plans for 
various studies and investigations of 
housing. 

Senator Burnet R. Maybank (D), 
South Carolina, again heads up the 
3anking and Currency Committee. 
Serving with him from the Democratic 
side of the floor are J. W. Fulbright, 
Arkansas; A. Willis Robertson, Vir 
ginia; John Sparkman, Alabama; J. 
Allen Frear, Jr., Delaware; Paul H. 
Douglas, Illinois; William Benton, Con- 
necticut; and Blair Moody, Michigan. 
Republicans on the committee are 
Homer E. Capehart, Indiana; John W. 
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Bricker, Ohio; Irving M. Ives, New 
York; Andrew F. Schoeppel, Kansas; 
and Everett Dirksen, Illinois. 

Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee is again Senator Kenneth 
McKellar (D), Tennessee. Other com- 
mittee members are Senators Carl 
Hayden, Arizona; Richard B. Russell, 
Georgia; Pat McCarran, Nevada; 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Wyoming; Den- 
nis Chavez, New Mexico; Allen J. 
Ellender, Louisiana; Lister Hill, Ala- 
bama; and Maybank and Robertson— 
all Democrats. The Republican mem- 
bers are Styles Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire; Homer Ferguson, Michigan; 
Guy Cordon, Oregon; Leverett Salton- 
stall, Massachusetts; Milton R. Young, 
North Dakota; William F. Knowland, 
California; Edward J. Thye, Minne- 
sota; and Zales N. Ecton, Montana. 
One place on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had not been filled by late Jan- 
uary. 

Congressional Survey 


Chairman Maybank has already an- 
nounced that his committee is making 
an on-the-spot survey of housing con- 
ditions in defense areas to determine 
whether amendments to the defense 
housing act are necessary. Visits will 
include the atomic energy projects at 
Aiken, South Carolina and Paducah, 
Kentucky and the navy yard at Hamp 
ton Roads, Virginia. He also hopes 
to have hearings under way in Feb 
ruary on the general subject of mort 
gage financing and other aids to hous- 
ing construction. 





CIVIL DEFENSE— 

(Continued from page 41) 

out on tour three “Alert America” 
convoys that will visit principal cities 
of the country — some 80 in all 48 
states — in the next nine months. 
Each ten truck convoy carries an ex- 
hibit that tells the story of atomic 
energy in peace and war, shows what 
to do in case of attack, demonstrates 
first aid training, and stresses blood 
donations and other objectives of the 
program. The appearance of the con- 
voys in each city will be the focal 
point of a local civil defense drive for 
volunteers. The exhibit will be set 
up in an armory, exhibit hall, or gym- 
nasium for a three to five day period. 
Visitors to the exhibit will be asked 
to pledge something to the program — 
to volunteer as civil defense workers 
to teach their families how to protect 
themselves, to take first aid training, 
etc. 
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Who Should Select Bond Counsel? 





L. WALTER HENSLEE 
Chairman, NAHO Fiscal Policy Committee 





There has been so much misunder 
standing of recent developments sur 
rounding the new procedure in con- 
nection with the selection of bond coun- 
sel for housing authority bonds, that 
NAHO President Klein has requested 
me to release a statement, as chairman 
of the Fiscal Policy Committee, in an 
effort to clarify matters to some extent. 

The current Fiscal Policy Committee 
is composed of myself; William J. Guste 
of New Orleans; Lawrence M. Cox of 
Norfolk, Virginia; Paul Freedman of 
Chicago; and Maxwell Tretter of New 
York City. The first meeting of this 
committee was held in Washington, 
D. C., on November 15 at the request 
of the Public Housing Administration. 
Several subjects were on the agenda, 
one of the most important being the 
question of the selection of bond coun 
sel. PHA officials reported that they 
had held several discussions with repre 
sentatives of the syndicates buying hous 
ing authority bonds and that one result 
of these discussions had been letters 
from both syndicates recommending 
very strongly that the purchasers of 
housing authority bonds be permitted 
to name bond counsel in each instance. 

“Pro” Arguments 

Numerous reasons were given for 
the belief that such a procedure would 
improve marketability and competition 
in the sale of housing authority bonds. 
It was reported that members of the 
two purchasing syndicates had become 
considerably alarmed over the growing 
tendency on the part of many localities 
to select local bond counsel, regardless 
of their experience in the field. These 
purchasers felt that such a policy might 
produce attorneys’ opinions that could 
not be sold in many parts of the coun- 
try. It was pointed out that the pur- 
chasing syndicates had agreed that they 
would gladly listen to suggestions from 
local housing authorities where specific 
law firms were desired by the author- 
ities and that careful consideration 
would be given to geographical dis- 
tribution of bond counsel. It was still 
further pointed out by the syndicates 
that they would in all probability absorb 
the cost of such legal opinions, saving 
the cost to authorities involved. 

Each and every member of the com- 
mittee expressed considerable doubt as 
to whether such procedure would be an 
improvement over that of allowing local 
authorities to select bond counsel but 


the first objection, as might well be 
expected, was that the proposal involved 
a surrender of local autonomy. On con 
sideration, however, it was conceded 
that in any event it would be necessary 
for PHA either to tell local authorities 
they must not name, or that they must 
name, bond counsel. In either case, 
bond counsel would not be named by 
PHA, so it appeared that no question 
of local autonomy as compared to fed 
eral control was involved. 

Considerable concern was expressed 
over the possibility that such a pro 
cedure would create a monopoly. It 
was agreed by members of the com 
mittee that, since the bonds are being 
offered in limited amounts at regular 
periods, if monopolistic trends should 
begin to develop, the procedure could 
be changed and the possible creation of 
a monoply could be avoided. 

Some concern was expressed also as 
to the possibility of purchasers’ being 
able to avoid delivery of bonds if they 
controlled bond counsel by holding the 
purse strings. Careful study did not in 
dicate the problem to be serious. 

It was agreed that the primary ob 
ligation of a bond counsel is to the 
bond itself, and to the holder of that 
bond, regardless of who that might be. 
Bond counsel appears to be exactly 
what the name implies; he would not 
appear to be primarily the attorney for 
either the authority or the bond pur 
chaser, but rather for the bond and 
for the holder of such bond, regardless 
of how many times the holder changes. 

Who Pays? 

It was felt by members of the com 
mittee that, regardless of who pays 
bond counsel, the local authority would 
be paying such cost in the final analysis. 
Representatives of the purchasing syn- 
dicates insist that this contention is not 
valid, emphasizing the very serious 
competition between the two syndi- 
cates and pointing out that the logical 
procedure will be for syndicates to 
absorb cost of attorneys’ opinions in 
order to make a successful bid. 

All of the above—and still more— 
objections to the proposal were raised 
by members of the Fiscal Policy Com- 
mittee. However, after lengthy discus- 
sions, it was agreed that the first ob- 
ligation of the committee was to do 
everything possible to improve the 
marketability of housing authority 

(Continued column three, page 60) 
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THIRD BOND SALE 
DRAWS LOWEST 
INTEREST RATES 


Local housing authority long-term 
bonds met with increased favor in fi- 
nancial circles when 31 authorities put 
their bonds up on January 15 in the 
third bond sale under the Housing Act 
of 1949, Average interest rates dropped 
to 1.959 per cent in the January bid- 
ding as compared with 2.073 per cent 
for the July 1951 offering and 2.051 
per cent in the October sale. 

Although the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration attributed the better rates 
to recognition by the investing public 
of the A-l rating of the bonds and 
favorable market conditions, Paul Hef- 
fernan of The New York Times said 
the large size of several of the indi 
vidual offerings had much to do with 
the successful sale. Dealers want to fill 
orders for the bonds with as few issues 
as possible to cut paper work of the 
buyers, he said. In the January sale, 
31 authorities offered $133,786,000 in 
bonds, compared with 76 authorities 
with 156 million dollars in October and 
58 authorities with 171 million dollars 
in July. And, in general, the largest 
offerings got the best rates: Baltimore 
with the best bid of the day, 101.524 on 
2 per cent (a premium of $15.24 per 
$1000 of bonds) offered the largest 
amount; New York City, with the 
second largest amount, came out third 
best. 

Discriminatory Bids 

There was evidence also, however, 
to bear out PHA’s contention that the 
successful sale reflected growing ac- 
ceptance of local authority bonds. Mr. 
Heffernan commented in the Times 
that investors are beginning to accept 
the fact that the security of the bonds 
is the same for all authorities and that 
there was somewhat less discriminatory 
bidding against certain cities in the 
recent sale than in the previous two. 

The same syndicates that were the 
successful bidders in the two earlier 
sales, one a dealers’ group and the other 
a bankers’ group (see November 1951 
JourNAL, page 392), bought the bonds. 
The dealers’ group was successful bid- 
der on 25 of the issues; the banking 
group on Six. 

Bond Counsel 

Although local authorities were per- 
mitted to name their own bond counsel 
for this third sale—and all but five of 
the 31 authorities did—in the next bond 
sale purchasers will be permitted to 
name counsel, an experiment recom- 
mended by NAHO’s Fiscal Policy Com- 
mittee and approved by the NAHO 
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Although 1952 is an “off year” for 
state legislatures—only 16 will meet in 
regular session and, so far, only one 
special session has been called—hous- 
ing may come in for some action. 

Some of the 16 regular session states 
are almost certain to feel the pressure 
of the real estate lobby’s clamor for 
compulsory referenda on housing issues 
(see December 1951 Journat, page 
442). In fact, in Arizona and New Jer- 
sey bills have already been introduced 
to require referenda on proposed public 
housing projects and in Virginia a bill 
has been introduced that would re- 
quire a referendum before a new local 
housing au:hority could be set up. How- 
ever, in Pennsylvania, where the 1951 
session considered a whole rash of such 
bills (see September 1951 Journat, 
page 306), the last was permitted to 
die when the session adjourned Decem- 
ber 19 without sufficient members pres- 
ent to call for a vote on the bill. 


MASSACHUSETTS HAS PROPOSAL FOR 
ANOTHER $200 MILLION PROGRAM 


In the state-aid-to-housing picture, a 
bill has already been filed for consid- 
eration by the Massachusetts legislature 
for a second 200 million dollar vet 
erans housing program. The state now 
has one veterans housing program of 
14,760 units either built or under con 
struction, financed through the 200 
million dollar fund authorized under 
a 1948 program. 


MICHIGAN’S GOVERNOR WANTS 
STATE HOUSING COMMISSION 


In Michigan, Governor G. Mennen 
Williams has recommended in his mes- 
sage to the 1952 state legislature that 
a state housing commission be created 
and that the state’s low-rent enabling 
law be broadened to permit townships 


and counties to establish housing 





Board of Governors (see Fiscal Policy 
Committee report on page 43). 
Remarketing of the bonds by the 
purchasers in the January sale appeared 
to be successful, with three-fourths of 
the bonds sold by the next day, accord- 
ing to The Bond Buyer. The successful 
sale and remarketing of the bonds ap- 
parently bids fair for the future. Mr. 
Heffernan says it will take “many 
months, perhaps even years for the 
supply . to become so great as to 
dilute their market value seriously.” 





authorities. The state agency, he said, 
would provide advisory and consultant 
services to all local communities in 
Michigan and serve as a liasion agen- 
cy between smaller units and the fed 
eral government. He said only a few 
of Michigan’s communities were partic- 
ipating in the federal housing and re- 
development programs and that smaller 
cities find it difficult or impossible to 
hire the staff needed to develop sound 
programs for themselves. The housing 
situation takes on added significance 
this year, he said, because of the serious 
threat of unemployment in the state 
and expressed the view that immediate 
expansion of housing construction in 
Michigan would provide tens of thou 
sands of jobs. 


REACTIVATED NEW MEXICO BOARD 
FACES STIFF REAL ESTATE FIGHT 
The New Mexico State Housing 
Authority, largely inactive since 1941, 
has been reactivated to consider appli 
cations for federally aided low-rent 
housing by local authorities in the state. 
Miss Dorothy Cline, assistant professor 
of government at the University of 
New Mexico, is chairman of the board. 
At the same time, anti-public hous 
ing forces in New Mexico were pre- 
paring an all-out fight against the pro 
posed projects. Albuquerque home 
builders called a special dinner meet- 
ing for January 11 for which they im- 
ported Fritz Burns, chairman of the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers’ “educational committee” as_princi- 
pal speaker. The Albuquerque home 
builders group, in their announcement 
of the dinner meeting, billed Mr. Burns 
as “leader in the fight to throw federal 
public housing out of the city of Los 
Angeles and the state of California.” 


ALASKA BOND ISSUE FOR 150-UNIT 
SUBDIVISION PURCHASED BY HHFA 

Purchase by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency at par of a general 
obligation bond issue of the Alaska 
Housing Authority in early December 
makes possible first mortgage financing 
of a 150-unit single family subdivision 
near Fairbanks, Alaska. The bonds, 
in the amount of $2,257,200 at a 24 
per cent interest rate, will mature in 
two years. 

Purchase of the bonds by HHFA is 
authorized by the Alaska Housing Act 
passed in 1949, The bond issue is 
secured, among other collateral, by 
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House building in the future will be 
done principally by large-scale builders 
on a mass produced basis, a panel of 
experts—mostly large-scale house build 
ers—told participants in mid-January 
at the annual one day Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology's Bemis Foun 
dation housing conference. The panel 
of experts included (left to right, above ) 
John W. Galbreath, developer of the 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania project, 





blanket mortgage on the development. 
The Federal Housing Administration 
will insure mortgages on the individual 
homes. 

The houses, of five and six rooms, 
will be fully insulated, have automatic 
oil heat, and all modern conveniences. 
Utilities, including streets, sidewalks, 
sewerage system, electric light and 
heating facilities, are being financed in 
part through the first mortgage pro 
ceeds and in part by the Department 
of the Interior under its Alaska public 
works program. 


OHIO REDEVELOPMENT LAW TO 
GO TO STATE SUPREME COURT 


Two test cases on the constitutional 


ity of Ohio’s 1949 redevelopment law , 


are scheduled to come up in court some 
time during 1952. One case, which 
will go to the state supreme court prob- 
ably this spring, will be initiated in 
Cleveland. The suit is necessary before 
municipalities can issue bonds to pro- 
vide funds for purchase and clear- 
ance of land for redevelopment. 

Some other city is expected to pass 
a local ordinance for redevelopment 
that will in turn be put to a test through 
the state courts. 


WISCONSIN GRANTS FOR HOUSING 
RECALLED; ADDED TO LOCAL FUND 
Wisconsin's veterans rental housing 
program died in mid-December with 
the announcement by the state depart- 
ment of veterans affairs that grants to 
local housing authorities that would in 
part finance moderate-rental housing 
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Fairless Hills (see January JourNat, 
page 7); Howard T. Fischer, Chicago 
architect and city planner; Foster Gun 
nison, New Albany, Indiana producer 
of prefabricated houses; Dean E. Pen 
nel Brooks of M.I.T.’s school of in 
dustrial management; Fritz B. Burns, 
Los Angeles home builder; and Alfred 
Levitt, one of the father-sons combina 
tion that built Levittown, Long Island 
and is now getting Levittown, Penn 


projects had been recalled. Not a sin 
gle unit of such housing was built in 
the almost three years that the program 
The money earmarked 
for rental housing from the state’s 16 


was in torce. 


million dollar liquor tax fund (see May 
1949 JouRNAL, 
to more than 2.5 million dollars, has 
been transferred to the state’s fund for 


page 148), amounting 


housing loans to individual veterans. 


Deadline for final application for the 
grant funds was December 1. How 
ever, no city that had previously shown 
interest in using the funds—Milwaukee, 
Greendale, Madison, Neenah, Menasha, 
and Strum—had been able to secure 
additional money or final approval from 
their city 
projects. Milwaukee, which hoped to 
build 410 units of veterans housing, 


bodies to undertake the 


was out of the picture in late Novem 
ber when the common council’s housing 
and finance committee voted to put the 
proposed project “on file.” Under the 
Milwaukee plan, $500,000 in state 
grants, | million dollars in city funds, 
and 3 million dollars in housing author 
ity revenue bonds would have been 
used to finance the project. 


In addition to the more than 2.5 mil 


lion dollars that was added to the in 
dividual loan fund for veterans hous 
ing by default of housing authorities, 
the state also in December authorized 
transfer of 6 million dollars from the 
postwar rehabilitiation fund to the 
veterans housing loan fund. At mid 
December almost 10.5 million dollars 
was available for loans, including the 6 









HOUSING AT M.I.T. CONFERENCE 


sylvania under way. 

The panel of experts was called to 
M.I.T. to discuss with students of 
architecture their “project” of planning 
a 275 acre tract of land in Wayland, 
Massachusetts for house building. The 
students used Wayland as a theoretical 
site for their project of modern housing 
and planning design. A house inside 
a dome, a new plastic covering, and 
transparent traming were featured. 


million dollars. Loans to individual 


veterans average $3070. 


NEW YORK PLANS WINDUP OF 
VETERANS EMERGENCY HOUSING 


New York state in January an 
nounced plans to wind up its veterans 
emergency housing program during the 
Stichman, 
state housing commissioner, has an 


coming year. Herman i? 


nounced that veterans emergency hous- 
ing projects will be transferred to the 
cities where they are located if the cities 
wish to operate them. Projects that local 
communities do not want will be termi 
nated by the end of the year. Mr. Stich 
man stressed, however, that no family 
that is unable to find other suitable 
housing will be evicted under the new 
est phase of the program. Meanwhile, 
Governor Thomas Dewey has asked 
for a one year extension of the pro 
gram—until January 1, 1953—to give 
the state housing division time to dis 
pose of the projects. 

Emergency housing and other facil 
ities provided by the state at educational 
institutions will also be transferred to 
the colleges by the end of the year. 

The emergency housing program, 
initiated in 1945, provided 9219 units 
of housing in 40 cities and another 1825 
family units at colleges, as well as 
dormitory facilities for 13,476 veteran 
students, libraries, dining facilities, 
laboratories, shops, etc. An estimated 
70,000 families have been accommo- 
dated at one time or another in the city 
located projects and about 100,000 in 
the college facilities. 
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High-Rise Housing-- 


does it have a place in the public housing program? 


Is high-rise housing totally unsuited 
to the living requirements of families 
with small children? That is the ques 
tion that people concerned with public 
housing—architects, administrators, so- 
cial scientists, management and mainte- 
nance personnel—are arguing, as more 
and more housing authorities, partic 
ularly those in large cities, follow the 
trend toward high-rise buildings. 

Arguments range all the way from 
that of Catherine Bauer Wurster, who 
thinks that high-rise apartments are 
likely to wreck the public housing pro 
gram, to that of Walter Gropius, who 
says that the multi-storied building is 
a direct embodiment of the needs of 
our age and that the disadvantages of 
a too spreading type of urban develop 
ment are to be avoided. And Leonardo 
da Vinci and Winston Churchill are 
also being quoted as having views just 
as much at odds as those above. Mean 
while high-rise buildings continue go 
ing up in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, San 
Boston. 


Francisco, 


As an opening wedge in the record 
of the “battle” that the JourNnat plans 
to carry, below are a few current com- 
ments on high-rise buildings. 


ALFRED M. MARKS— 
Architect, Pittsburgh 

“The high-rise idea for low-rent hous 
ing provides a wonderful subject for 
discussion. The idea boys are having 
a lot of fun. The most recent catch 
phrase is ‘Breezeways-In-The-Skys.’ 
These screened walks connecting build 
ings at each floor greatly resemble insti 
tutions for the criminally insane. The 
more valuable spaces at the ends of 
the buildings are occupied by fire tow- 
ers, laundries, and storage spaces. The 
problems presented by forcing hordes 
of children to operate push-button, low 
grade elevator equipment and the many 
serious problems involved in main 
tenance and management are brushed 
off. . . Our local authority | Pitts- 
burgh] leans toward row housing for 
dwelling units larger than two bed- 
rooms as being more livable and less 
costly to manage and maintain. . . On 
the face it appears that high-rise is 
cheaper in total development cost per 
dwelling unit if livability and amenities 
are ignored. However, when addi 
tional facilities for storage, laundry, 
clothes drying, play areas adjacent to 
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the individual dwelling unit, ad in- 
finitum are incorporated, this apparent 
cost advantage disappears. . .’ 


PAUL WIENER, JOSE SERT— 
Town Planning Associates, New York 

“In our experience we have often 
heard the argument that families with 
children are better served when living 
near the ground. But we have found 
this not to be true for these reasons: 

“Low houses mean greater coverage 
of land, especially when the sites con 
sidered are located in central areas, be 
cause the high cost of the land has to 
be offset by a certain density. Under 
these conditions, the children would 
not benefit by being near the ground 
because this land would be mainly oc 
cupied by buildings and roads and re 
latively little usable open space would 
be available. ; 

“In the two-story housing develop 
ments, each house having to be served 
by a road, the number of roads be 
comes much greater and consequently 
the danger for children in the neighbor 
hood is proportionately increased. . . 

“In our experience, buildings over 
ten or 12 stories have proven econ- 
omically sound as well as suitable for 
families with few children and com 
pare more than favorably with the low 
two- or three-story housing develop- 
ments in central areas. We should not, 
of course, compare this type of develop- 
ment to a suburban development where 
low houses can have ample garden 
space around them and where traffic 
is not dangerous. . .” 


LOS ANGELES AUTHORITY— 
Official Policy 


Although the Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles has in the past 
built only one- to three-story structures, 
in an official policy statement issued 
last year it explained the “extraordinary 
circumstances” that make it necessary 
to build some high-rise structures: 

“The economic and social benefits 
of slum clearance to the city as a whole, 
as against building on vacant sites, are 
obvious to all. To clear the slums, it 
is less than academic to state that we 
must go where they are. 

“The families to be housed are 
only those of lowest income; over two- 
thirds of such families work in the 
downtown areas of the city. They can 
neither afford the transportation costs 
involved in suburban living nor the 


additional two or three hours of com- 
muting time due to the long hours of 
employment of such families. 

“The co:t of [slum] land and im- 
provements, even though the improve- 
ments are substandard, are extraordi- 
narily high due to the general economic 
situation. The rules and regulations of 
the Public Housing Administration, 
which agency provides the funds, limit 
the cost of land and improvements to 
25 per cent of the total development 
cost of the project. In order to meet 
this limitation, it was necessary to con 
struct some high-rise buildings on three 
of the 11 sites involved in the new pro- 
gram. The alternate was to go to out 
lying vacant sites which would neither 
clear slums nor provide housing where 
it is needed.” 


WALTER GROPIUS— 
Dean of Architecture, Harvard University 

“. . . The multi-storied building is 
a direct embodiment of the needs of 
our age, which have become crowded- 
on-the-ground city districts and where 
the disadvantages of a too much spread 
ing type of urban development is to be 
avoided. If the ‘horizontal’ build- 
ing type of two-story detached, semi 
detached, and row houses were exclu- 
sively carried to its logical conclusion 
in the city, the result would be such 
a disintegration of the city as to spell 
its antithesis. 

.. if the intended population figure 
for a high density city area should be 
30,000 to 60,000 per square mile, peo- 
ple could not be satisfactorily housed 
either in two-storied row houses or in 
three-storied walk-ups; neither could 
minimum standards of distances from 
building to building be provided, nor 
sufficient space for organically dis- 
tributed communal facilities. 

“In contrast to overcrowding on the 
ground from use of two- or three 
storied buildings, multi-storied blocks 
offer the advantages of loosening up 
the overcrowding on the ground (less 
coverage), of larger green areas be- 
tween the buildings, more light, air, 
and tranquility, and better view. 

“A disadvantage for families with 
children compared to the walk-up type 
may be the necessary use of elevators. 
Therefore, walk-ups and multi-storied 
buildings should be built side by side 
in varying proportion according to the 
varying composition of family types 
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and age groups. The walk-ups and 
perhaps the three lower stories of the 
multi-storied buildings may house the 
families with children, whereas the 
higher floors are desirable for older 
couples and for young couples with one 
or no children. . . 

“For the various reasons given above, 
it is my opinion that multi-storied 
buildings for housing—particularly in 
more central sections of the city of Los 
Angeles, which suffers from too extend- 
ed horizontal spreading — are to be 
recommended. Used in the right pro- 
portion, they are superior to a crowded 
pattern of walk-ups, with insufficient 
distances from building to building as 
the undesirable result.” 


NAHO’S PANEL— 
At the 1951 Annual Meeting 

A panel of architects and housing 
officials, discussing the problem at 
NAHO'’s annual meeting in Washing- 
ton last fall, held that the high-rise 
building might be an architectural 
solution but is too easy a way out; that 
the far more important considerations 
of management problems and policies, 
social requirements, and_ philosophic 
considerations point to the low-rise 
building as the primary housing form. 
Discussants were Alexander S. Cochran 
of Baltimore and Mr. Marks of Pitts 
burgh, both architects; Douglas Has- 
kell, architectural editor of The Mag- 
zine of Building; Samuel Ratensky, 
chief of planning for the New York 
City Housing Authority; and Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, executive secretary, 
Chicago Housing Authority. 

In answer to the arguments that 
high-rise buildings can be produced at 
considerable cost savings over two- and 
three-story buildings, both with respect 
to construction and site development, 
and that high-rise buildings permit 
greater freedom and interest in archi 


tectural form and can be so designed , 


as to overcome problems inherent in 
separating families from direct access 
to the land, the participants said the 
elevator type building is far from be 
ing proven as a suitable building form 
for family living. Experience has not 
yet demonstrated, they said, that the 
architectural solutions for open space 
near the apartment—balconies or “tot 
lots in the air”—are practical; manage 
ment problems are almost sure to be 
intensified; and the high-rise building 
type will inevitably increase the need 
for expanded community facilities. 


1.1.7. STUDY— 

Low Costs in High-Rise 
Meanwhile, an investigation of costs 

for high-rise construction made by the 

Illinois Institute of Technology shows 

(Continued column three, page 60) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1951 
Decembx 6h? OO 13 400 
Total for ca 1.090.000 1.396.000 
Source B fl Sentict 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1951 ‘ 1950 
December 781.000 000 s 153,.000.000 
Total for year 110.375.000.000 12.070.000.000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
Total tu and multi-family 
December Total December Total 
1951 1951 1950 1950 
Number 9600 197,200 25,700 241,900 
Per cent to total 15 18 27 17 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
December Total December Total 
1951 1951 1950 1950 
Private 61,300 jg 1,019,200 78,600 1,352,200 
Public 700 4 70,800 15,000 43,800 
Total 62,000 § 1,090,000 93,600 1,396,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
December Total December Total 
1951 1951 1950 1950 
Urban 31,800 596,700 62,300 827.200 
Rural nontarm 30,200 493,300 31,300 568.200 
Total 62,000 1.090.000 93,600 1.396.000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 
November $ 1,366,073,000 $ 1,457,073,000 
First eleven months 15,097 ,216,000 14,858,301,000 
During November, FHA home mortgage insurance under all ttles totaled 
$145,299,000. Also during November, GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration amounted to $308,639,000. The FHA and VA combined accounted 
for 33 per cent of total recordings during November. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less 
1951 1950 
November 236,735 257,388 
First cleven months 2,653,519 2,798,729 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
Under Titles Il, VI, and VIII) 
December Total December Total 
195] 1951 1950 - 1950 
Number of projects 21 481 95 1,631 
Dwelling units 4,191 73,202 12,702 154,246 


$33,342,950 $576,973,238 $90,089,050 $1,152,697,104 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


Dollar amount 








195] 1950 
October $2.235 $2.082 
First ten months average 2.186 2.011 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 





(1926 100) 
1951 1950 
November 224.6 217.8 
First eleven months average 225.6 204.6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Housing Site Problems -- 


a review of the site selection experience of 12 cities since 1949 


Two and a half years after passage 
of the Housing Act of 1949, both the 
low-rental housing program and _ the 
redevelopment program that were 
launched by the act are still dragging 
their feet. 

A major reason for the slow progress 
of the low-rent housing program has 
been the difficulty encountered by local 
housing authorities throughout the 
country in finding acceptable sites for 
proposed new developments. 

Why are suitable sites so hard to 
find? Why has the energetic site selec- 
tion effort of the past two and a half 
years proved relatively so unrewarding? 
It is hoped that a review of the experi 
ence of some representative large cities 
will help suggest the answers. 

The dozen cities selected as case 
studies range in size trom Chicago, 
with a 1950 population of 3,606,436, 
to Providence, with a population of 
247,700, and include in addition At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Dallas, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, Newark, New Orleans, Phila 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. 
Geographically the distribution is from 
Minnesota to Louisiana and from 
Rhode Island to California. 

The dozen cities are undertaking low- 
rent housing programs that vary in size 
roughly according to their populations. 
During the first two years of the six 
covered by the 1949 act, Chicago pro 
posed to begin 21,000 new low-rental 
units. At the other extreme, Minne 
apolis planned for only 1000. For the 
two year period, the 12 cities in aggre 
gate scheduled approximately 71,000 
new units—or roughly 9 per cent of the 
810,000 total planned for the entire 
country during the six year program 
authorized by the 1949 act. 

As of the date of writing, few of the 
cities had come within striking distance 
of selecting sufficient sites to accommo- 
date the units originally planned for 
the first two years. The following pages 
review some of the difficulties with 
which local housing authorities have 


*The author wishes to extend sincere thanks 
to officials of housing authorities, planning 
commissions, and redevelopment agencies in 
the cities whose experience is reviewed in this 
article, as well as to others in public and 
private roles who have kindly made available 
information for this article. While gratefully 
acknowledging his indebtedness, the writer, 
of course, assumes full responsibility for all 
statements of fact and opinion. 
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been beset in the search for sites. 
Although their early thinking em- 
phasized open sites, many local hous- 
ing authorities have discovered that 
the supply of vacant land seems to 
shrink as they examine it more closely. 


Vacant Land Availability 


When the Housing Act of 1949 be- 
came law, several cities covered by this 
survey were almost completely devel- 
oped and thus had little expectation of 
securing open sites. Newark, for ex- 
ample, has virtually no vacant land, 
while in Minneapolis undeveloped land 
as of 1947 totalled only about 1000 acres, 
or roughly 2, per cent of the city’s en- 
tire area. Providence reports such a 
limited supply of vacant land that “in 
no case can a suitable project be set up 
without displacement of at least some 
families and_ businesses.” 

Surrounding areas outside city limits, 
of course, still contain extensive vacant 
acreage. Although grappling with a 
problem of significance to the entire 
metropolitan area, the central city 
housing authority can only gaze fondly 
at greener pastures beyond the city line 
and then resume scouring city limits 
for possible sites. 

While vacant land suitable for resi- 
dential development is at a premium 
in several cities, it is still relatively 
abundant in others. Despite extensive 
residential building over the past five 
years, Baltimore’s supply of vacant 
land is still reasonably adequate. A 
study undertaken for the Chicago 
Housing Authority by the city planning 
commission catalogued 63 vacant tracts, 
totalling almost 5000 acres, “suitable 
for residential development either pub- 
lic or private.” Philadelphia still has 
extensive undeveloped acreage, which, 
however, is concentrated in three out- 
lying sections of the city and thus does 
not facilitate a desirable city-wide dis- 
tribution of new projects. Much the 
same situation prevails in Chicago, 
where suitable vacant sites are clustered 
in the city’s southern and southwestern 
outskirts. 

In summary, while vacant land does 
exist, the quantity in some of the large 


cities is negligible. In others, where the 
supply is more abundant, the distribu- 
tion is naturally uneven. As a result, 
even locating possible open sites has 
involved greater difficulties than were 
anticipated in the sanguine early think- 
ing of some authorities. 


Private “Rivalry” 


Where vacant land does exist, local 
housing authorities have found to their 
sorrow that it is by no means available 
for the asking. Record postwar private 
building has been consuming vacant 
land voraciously. And despite recent 
tightened mortgage requirements and 
material restrictions, private builders 
are not inclined to temper their proprie- 
tary attitude toward all vacant land 
suitable for residential development. 

Detroit is a case in point. The city 
plan commission reports that as of 
October 1950 tracts of half a block or 
more, vacant and zoned for residences, 
totalled approximately 1100 acres, with 
only about 150 acres zoned for multiple 
dwellings. At the current rate of pri- 
vate building, 1100 acres represents 
only a two or three year supply. The 
result, as one Detroit official puts it, 
is that “undeveloped land in parcels 
of 20 acres or more is not only scarce 
but is jealously regarded by private 
operators.” 

During the past five years, annexa 
tions have increased Dallas’ area from 
91 to 122 square miles but vacant land 
is briskly appropriated by private devel 
opers as soon as utility connections are 
feasible or in prospect. Extensive vacant 
areas concentrated principally in Phila 
delphia’s northeast and northwest areas 
have since the war been transformed 
from farmland to solidly built-up sec- 
tions of row and twin homes. Farther 
to the northeast, undeveloped land still 
remains but is no more available for 
public than for private housing owing 
to the lack of basic utilities. 

It is only natural that private build- 
ers should resist nibblings by public 
agencies at the generally limited vacant 
land supply. Peak private building and 
aroused interest in real estate as an 
inflation hedge have created a competi- 
tive scramble for open land in which 
the johnny-come-lately role is often 
filled by the local housing authorities. 

As a result of the combination of 
a short supply of vacant land and peak 
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private construction, local housing au- 
thorities have frequently been reduced 
to grubbing for left-overs. Thus, “prob- 
lem” sites, which private builders have 
shunned in favor of more easily devel- 
oped outlying land, have given local 
authorities more than their share of 
headaches. 
Problem Sites 

Bounded by the sea on three sides 
and by cemeteries on the fourth, San 
Francisco, for example, has as open site 
candidates only scattered precipitous 
hillsides. In Pittsburgh, also, the gentler 
slopes have long since been built up, 
leaving vacant only random parcels too 
small for economical development and 
steep slopes that often suffer from the 
additional disadvantage of lying over 
mined-out coal seams. Even in Phila- 
delphia, where outlying, relatively level 
vacant land is still abundant, the hous- 
ing authority has considered several 
sites that further study has character- 
ized as “fit only for cliff-dwellers.” 

A reverse problem is encountered in 
New Orleans where much of the 100,- 
000 acres still vacant consists of marsh. 
The small readily developable acreage 
is avidly sought by private builders, 
while the remainder requires extensive 
fill and subsurface drainage if it is to 
be usable. 

In Minneapolis, with many of the 
vacant tracts suitable only for heavy 
industry, underlying peat deposits pre- 
vent economical utilization of much 
of the remainder. The Minneapolis 
housing authority has estimated that, 
as a primary consequence of these two 
factors, only approximately 100 acres 
of the 1000 vacant are even potentially 
available as sites for low-rent projects. 

In several cities, including Detroit 
and Philadelphia, filled vacant sites 
have been frequently considered. To 
date Philadelphia’s housing authority 
has concluded that such sites cannot be 
utilized at a desirable density owing 
to the high cost of the required excess 
foundations. 

A Providence official summarizes 
some of the physical obstacles to open 
site development by stating that “in 
most cases, vacant land areas are still 
vacant because subsurface conditions or 
poor plotting or rough topography have 
retarded development.” 

Zoning 

Another conclusion that several 
housing authorities have reached is that 
the existing zoning pattern for their 
communities does not facilitate open 
site selection. 

The Minneapolis housing authority, 
for example, found that “zoning con- 
stituted a serious difficulty because the 
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present ordinance suffers unusually 
from the common fault of extensive 
allocations of land to commercial and 
industrial uses.” As a_ result, tracts 
that may have little prospect of com- 
mercial or mdustrial development are 
in effect placed off bounds for low-rent 
housing. 

The zoning habit of restricting out 
lying vacant land to low density single 
family dwellings has hindered site 
selection in a number of cities, includ- 
ing Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and De- 
troit. An observer sums up Detroit's 
predicament with the remark that zon- 
ing presents no insurmountable ob- 
stacles in site selection “except that the 
present city administration has taken 
the arbitrary position that all outlying 
land should be zoned for single family 
occupancy.” 

Zoning can, of course, be changed. 
However, housing authorities are often 
reluctant to assume the initiative in 
this chore and thereby invite the charge 
of undermining the city’s zoning ordi- 
nance. 

It is inevitable that the 
pressure to locate open sites has forced 


doubtless 


some housing authorities to covet tracts 
that are properly zoned for uses other 
than relatively high density housing. 
At the same time, there can be little 
question that careless and outmoded 
zoning regulations have in some in- 
stances needlessly complicated open site 
selection. 
Clearance Sites 

Almost without exception the dozen 
‘ities covered by this article cite two 
major problems in selection of clearance 
sites: the high cost of slum properties 
and the displacement of present site 
occupants. 

The relocation problem comes as no 
surprise to local housing authorities. 
Facts and figures have long been avail- 
able to document the warren-like popu- 
lation density typical of blighted areas 
and to dramatize the impact of a con 
tinuing housing shortage on low-income 
families. However, housing authorities 
have charted varying courses to carry 
them safely past pitfalls that have been 
visible for many years. 

Some housing authorities have con- 
cluded that the answer to the reloca- 
tion problem is simply an increased sup- 
ply of adequate dwellings. If the num- 
ber of available accommodations is 
gradually reduced by demolition to 
permit new construction, the necessary 
consequence is families left out in the 
cold or forced to double up. According 
to this line of reasoning, new low- 
rental units must, therefore, first be 
built on open sites to help accommo- 











date families displaced by later clear- 
ance operations. 

Many local housing authorities, in- 
cluding some operating in areas of 
limited vacant land supply, have ac 
cordingly determined to locate initial 
projects on open, or at least semi-open, 
sites. At the time of writing its 1949 
annual report, the Minneapolis housing 
authority had concluded that “initial 
housing projects will have to be located 
on vacant or partially vacant land, in 
order to come within feasible cost lim- 
its, to avoid decreasing the present sup- 
ply of housing, and to provide dwellings 
for accommodating families that might 
be displaced by later clearance opera- 
tions.” In Providence, as one official 
notes, “site selection up to the present 
has been limited to predominantly va- 
cant sites because of relocation prob 
lems.” The Pittsburgh housing author- 
ity has been led by the same reasoning 
to restrict initial projects to sparsely 
developed tracts requiring minimum 
demolition. 

Forced Clearance 

Other cities have chosen to ignore 
the local housing authority’s preference 
for initial development of open sites 
as the best solution to the relocation 
problem. For example, Chicago’s city 
council has largely nullified the housing 
authority’s original decision to con- 
centrate on open site projects during 
the first stage of its program. In De 
troit, the noisy 1949 mayoralty cam 
paign achieved a similar result. In a 
less dramatic fashion, other cities are 
also being influenced by the perplexi 
ties of open site selection to gloss over 
the relocation problem and give in- 
creasing emphasis to clearance site selec- 
tion. 

In these cities where choice or neces- 
sity dictates clearance site development, 
relocation is often rationalized into a 
minor problem that can be solved by 
minor remedies. Some cities are bank- 
ing on municipal housing placement 
agencies to alleviate the difficulties of 
relocation. Others are experimenting 
with construction in stages to spread 
demolition. In Detroit, as an example, 
initial building for the Frederick J. 
Douglass project will put 174 new dwel 
ling units on 3.5 acres previously occu- 
pied by only 40 families. Ultimately 
the project, which borders a 1939 PWA 
low-rental development, will be ex- 
tended to 736 units covering 28 acres. 

Such shifts are widely recognized 
as at best only partial solutions of the 
relocation problem arising from clear- 
ance site selection. The experience of 
at least one city covered by this article 
suggests that as it is dramatized by in- 
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creasing demolition, the relocation prob- 
lem may force renewed emphasis on 
open site development. In New Orleans, 
which at the dave of writing had limited 
selection to three clearance sites, op- 
position to relocation had, according 
to one official, ‘reached a level at which 
it is a major factor tending to force 
future sites to open land.” 
Costs 

“One overriding problem: cost” is 
a midwestern housing authority’s sum- 
mary of the problems in selecting clear- 
ance sites. Virtually all of the cities 
covered in this article agree in citing 
the high cost of slum properties as a 
major and recurrent obstacle in clear- 
ance site selection. 

Blighted residential properties are not 
cheap but proportionately add less to 
the cost of possible clearance sites than 
the expensive industrial and commer- 
cial structures that are found scattered 
throughout typical blighted areas. Bal- 
timore, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
and Philadelphia all call attention to 
the effect of such properties in running 
up the price tag on clearance sites. A 
Detroit official notes the resulting 
temptation to exclude the more ex- 
pensive parcels by twisting site bounda- 
ries. Succumbing to this urge, however, 
often produces an irregular site that 
is difficult to design and expensive to 
develop. 

Many possible and otherwise suitable 
clearance sites are effectively ruled out 
by current PHA limits on acquisition 
cost. Still others can be utilized but 
only by increasing the project density 
above a desirable level. 

The Chicago Housing Authority 
notes that the high cost of clearance 
sites coupled with PHA cost limita- 
tions often dictate project densities that 
conflict with plan commission density 
recommendations for the area. In Min- 
neapolis, states a local official, there 
is little acceptance of net densities 
much in excess of 16 to 20 units per 
acre. “Under these conditions,” he 
writes, “acquisition cost for land has 
to be so low that with the exception 
of one site that is almost all lumber 
yard, the authority has to confine itself 
to predominantly open sites on the 
perimeter of the city.” 

Local housing authorities have ap- 
parently given relatively little attention 
to the possibility of reducing clearance 
site net costs through the redevelop- 
ment (Title 1) program authorized by 
the 1949 housing act. Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Pittsburgh, and Providence, 
for example, report that the Title I 
program has had no special influence 
in selection of clearance sites. The Balti- 

(Continued column one, page 61) 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of January 4, 1952) 


Applications Units States 


988 331,807 441 
Mncludes 39 states, the District of 


Columbia, Alaska, Hawai, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 








PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of January 4, 1952) 


Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 975 936 
Units 326,135 311,197 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 


(As of January 4, 1952) 
Number Units 
899 295.675 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 
(As of January 4, 1952) 
Units Projects Localities 
193,904 1036 604 





Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of January 4, 1952) 
Site Approved Construction Started — Units 
1281 94,041 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of January 5, 1952) 


Capital Loan & Grant Loan & Grant 
Grant Preliminary Final Applications Contracts 
Reservations Advances Advances Approved Executed 


Cities 239 134 28 2 bi: sa 


< 

















Amount $183,435,703 $4,004,040 $1,929,999 $684,689 
Source: HHFA 
FARM HOUSING 
(As of December 31, 1951) 
Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
11,527 $52,863,825 5358 4503 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Housing Statistics-- 


what we need--what we have had--what we now have 


You must all remember the slogan 
“Lucky Strike green has gone to war!” 
that the radio dinned into our ears 
at the time Lucky Strike abandoned its 
green package during World War II. 
Today we might appropriately say: 
“Housing statistics have gone for de- 
fense”—for that is just about what 
has happened. 

With the cost of the detense program 
mounting, the Congress has looked for 
places in which to cut expenses. Hous- 
ing statistics was one spot that felt 
the full impact of the economy drive. 
In the fiscal year that ended on June 
30, 1951, something close to 1 million 
dollars was made available for the 
housing statistics activities of the federal 
government. In the current fiscal year, 
to end June 30, 1952, less than one- 
third of that amount has been ap 
propriated. 

Let me say at the outset that the 
effect of the defense program has not 
been all adverse to housing. statistics. 
During the fiscal year that ended last 
June 30, emergency funds made it 
possible to finance one major new 
development in housing statistics and 
contributed to the cost of two other 
projects. All told, nearly one-fourth of 
the 1951 fiscal year budget for housing 
statistics came out of Defense Produc 
tion Act funds. Still other money was 
made available from the contract re- 
search funds of the division of hous- 
ing research of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. But, here again, no 
further funds were appropriated for 
fiscal year 1952. 


Losses 

As a result, many of the gains that 
had been made in recent years have 
been lost, at least temporarily. Now 
just what does this mean? It means 
that currently only national figures are 
being compiled on the volume of non- 
farm starts. All of the area data have 
been dropped. As many of you have 
already discovered, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics can no longer give you figures 
on the number of dwelling units started 
in individual major metropolitan areas. 
They have discontinued their reports on 
the characteristics of dwelling units 
started in selected metropolitan areas. 
BLS no longer collects data on selling 
prices or rents and methods of financ- 
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ing new units in selected areas. 

All told, our current statistical re 
sources for analyzing ebb and flow of 
home building are a far cry from what 
they were at the peak reached in 1947. 
Far from reflecting progress, recent de 
velopments have been in the direction 
of drastic curtailment and _ outright 
elimination. If I did not believe that 
this retrenchment is only a temporary 
reflection of these uncertain times, | 
might well conclude my remarks here. 

Actually, a number of very valuable 
techniques and new data series were 
developed during the past couple of 
years while funds were still available. 
You ought to know about them. We 
can hope that the time is not too far 
distant when funds can again be found 
to permit their inclusion in our regular 
inventory of housing statistics. 

The new developments during the 
past two years have come about largely 
as a result of either the contract research 
program of the division of housing 
research or as a result of effort to supply 
the policy makers with the means of 
evaluating the changes in the housing 
situation after the outbreak in Korea. 

When the present division of housing 
research was first established, it set 
up as one of its first objectives on the 
economic front the identification of the 
major gaps in our statistical knowledge. 
Steps had been taken before the Korean 
war began to seek means of plugging 
some of the more serious of those 
gaps. 

The Housing Inventory 


One of the most conspicuous gaps was 
lack of any current source of data 
on the size and characteristics of our 
housing ‘nventory. We know roughly 
how many units are added to the supply 
through new construction each year. 
We have to wait ten years, however, 
before we find out what this new con- 
struction, along with the changes 
wrought by time and the elements, by 
conversion, and by destruction, adds up 
to. In swiftly moving times like these, 
unfortunately, many of the findings of 
a decennial census are outmoded even 
before they are published. 


There are obviously two ways in 
which the problem can be attacked. 
One is to build up the picture from its 
component parts and thus up-date our 
bench mark data. The other is to get 
a new cross section periodically. It was 
decided to explore both approaches. 
Hence, one contract was made with the 
Bureau of the Census to develop and 
test plans and procedures for conduct 
ing inter-censal surveys of nonfarm 
housing. After nearly two years of 
research, the census bureau is about to 
submit its recommendations for a pilot 
survey. If the necessary funds are made 
available, such a study could be made 
either in the fall of 1952 or the early 
spring of the following year. Such an 
inter-censal inventory, if conducted, 
will provide up-to-date data on such 
items as the size, characteristics, and 
facilities of dwelling units in the in 
ventory; on tenure, number of occu 
pants, age, sex, and race of household 
head; and family income. 


Demolition, Conversion 


With an eye toward the feasibility 
of building up a current picture from 
the pieces, another contract was let with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to devel- 
op techniques for collecting information 
on the number and characteristics of 
dwelling units added to, and removed 
from, the supply by conversion, demo 
lition, and disaster. As you well know, 
this has been a serious blind spot in 
our knowledge. 

About ten years ago, David Wickens 
made so bold as to estimate the annual 
losses to the housing supply at 40,000 
units. Since then, everyone has em 
braced that figure as though it had 
been divinely inspired. In the case of 
conversions, the estimate that Mike 
Naigles made nearly ten years ago 
that there were roughly 100,000 con- 
versions a year seemed to get less 
publicity than Wickens’ demolition. As 
a result, statisticians have been more 
prone to make their own estimates, 
ranging all the way from 75,000 to 
300,000 per annum. 

When we entered into the contract 
with BLS, it was hoped that the first 
pilot studies in Norfolk and Baltimore 
might produce a technique that would 
be adaptable for broader uses. Un- 
fortunately, no funds are available for 
going beyond these initial experiments 
at this time. About all we can do at 
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this time is to look at preliminary 
findings of the Baltimore study and 
wish we had similar data for enough 
other areas from which to do some 


solid generalizing. The Baltimore 
figures show that in 1949, 1950, and 
the first half of 1951 the number of 
conversions was roughly equivalent to 
Y, of 1 per cent of the total number 
of dwelling units in the area. If this 
should prove to be typical of other non- 
farm communities, it would mean that 
the fellows who have estimated con- 
versions at as much as 300,000 units 
a year may not be too wide of the mark 
after all. 
Size of Industry 

Another phase of the housing situa- 
tion about which there has been more 
folklore than facts is the size of the 
home building industry itself. Except 
for a couple of fragmentary studies 
done by BLS before the last war, we 
have had little or no figures on how 
many builders there actually are. We 
have known even less about how big 
their operations are. To cast some light 
on this phase of the problem, the divi- 
sion of housing research contracted with 
BLS to make a study of the home 
building industry to learn how many 
builders there are, how many houses 
in various price classes each builder 
builds, and how they operate. Many 
of you are probably familiar with the 
results of this study, which were pub 
lished last summer. It showed that, all 
told, nearly 400,000 firms and individu 
als built houses during 1949, Of this 
number, 120,000 were professional 
builders. These 120,000 professionals 
accounted for nearly 70 per cent of 
the private home building activities, 
or nearly 700,000 dwelling units. The 
remaining 280,000 were what you 
might call amateur builders. They were 
one time operators—pants pressers and 
pickle works owners who decided to try 
their hands at the home building busi- 
ness but quit after one effort; they 
were people who decided to be their 
own contractors and, of course, there 
were some young innocents who read 
a book, Build Your Own Home and 
Save $15,000, and who built their own 
homes with the sweat of their own 
brows. 

It was not long after the division f 
housing research had awarded these re- 
search contracts, that the Korean war 
broke out. At once, the administration 
was faced with the problem of (1) 
adjusting the volume of home building 
to a level consistent with the needs of 
the nation in a defense economy and 
(2) taking steps to reduce serious in- 
flationary pressures in housing. 

It was at once apparent that to 
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CITY TREASURIES AND LOW-RENT HOUSING 


More than a half million dollars have gone into the treasuries of 
New Jersey cities that have low-rent housing projects because of those 
projects, John A. Kervick, director of the New York field office of the 
Public Housing Administration, told the New Jersey League of Muni- 
cipalities recently. ““New Jersey housing authorities, on taking over sites 
for projects that had previously been privately owned, paid up $516,519 
in delinquent taxes on acquiring the properties.” In addition, he said, 
New Jersey housing authorities made payments in lieu of taxes of 
$283,127 as compared with $212,004 which local governments had 
levied in real estate taxes on the properties when they were privately 


owned. 

















achieve these goals we would need more 
and better housing statistics than we 
then had. It was no time for having 
to use hunch and intuition to tell what 
was going on on the housing front. So 
I was privileged to chair a committee 
representing the various federal estab- 
lishments that had an interest in this 
problem. To assist in its work, this 
committee had the advice and guidance 
of an industry advisory committee set 
up for the sole purpose of reviewing 
the problem. Builders, materials pro- 
ducers and distributors, lending institu- 
tions, and labor all were represented on 
the advisory committee. Out of the 
deliberations of the inter-agency group 
came a series of recommendations with 
the full endorsement of the industry 
advisory committee. For a time we 
were all to get Defense Production Act 
funds to finance the implementation of 
some of these recommendations. 


“Starts” 

The first and most obvious committee 
recommendation was that steps be 
taken to improve the quality of our 
nonfarm starts data. Toward that end 
tunds were made available, in part 
by the division of housing research and 
in part out of DPA funds, to study 
lag and lapse patterns in the use of 
building permits. As you know, in 
making its estimates of nonfarm starts, 
BLS takes into account not only lapses 
in building permits issued but also 
the time lag between issuance and use. 
In recent years, permit use studies have 
been made approximately once a year. 
In view of all the uncertainties en- 
gendered by Korea, it seemed desirable 
to have more frequent checks on the 
use pattern. Information about the 
starting data or plans for the start of 
new housing for which permits were 
issued in September, October, and No- 
vember 1950 was obtained from build- 
ers early in 1951 and again in the late 
spring. The study showed that the 
lapse of permits issued in the fall of 
1950 was relatively high. Reflecting 
the uncertainties of the period, a more 
than usual number of builders were 


turning in their tickets unused, es- 
pecially in the case of multi-family 
structures. Some shifts were noted too 
in the lag pattern. 

The results of these two studies 
enabled BLS to make its nonfarm starts 
figures as accurate as possible in a 
volatile economic situation. Because of 
lack of funds, no further permit use 
studies have been or can be made. 
Hence, BLS continues to rely upon 
the data developed in the early days 
of Korea. Growing materials short 
ages and new credit problems may 
well have changed the pattern signifi 
cantly since last spring. 

Another step which was taken to 
improve our feel of the housing situa 
tion was to inaugurate semi-monthly 
reports on building permits issued in 
selected cities. The cities selected ac 
counted normally for about 80 per cent 
of nonfarm starts. At a time when 
things were changing as rapidly as 
they were after the outbreak in Korea, 
it was felt desirable to keep our fingers 
almost continuously on the pulse of 
home building volume. For that pur 
pose, once a month reports were ob 
viously too infrequent. Starting in Ox 
tober and continuing through April 
1951, semi-monthly data were collected. 
At that time, lack of funds necessitated 
the discontinuance of this series even 
before its potential value could be 
assessed. 


Price - Rentals 


In the area of prices and rentals, it 
was felt that, after the imposition of 
credit controls in the last half of 1950, 
we should have more frequent informa 
tion on the prices and rents being com 
manded by newly completed dwellings 
than BLS had been providing. Thus, 
in 1949 and 1950 BLS had financed 
out of its regular budget the gathering 
of such data once a year in selected 
metropolitan areas. On the basis of the 
inter-agency committee recommenda- 
tions, therefore, Defense Prouction Act 
funds were made available for what 
was to be the first of a series of quarter- 
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ly surveys for ten metropolitan areas 
starting with the last quarter of 1950. 

This survey, which covered the 
fourth quarter of 1950 and the first 
quarter of 1951, showed that in the 
areas under study four out of five 
privately financed units completed in 
the fall and winter of 1950-51 were 
offered for sale. 

These sales units sold on the average 
for about $12,200, an increase of nearly 
12 per cent over the price in the last 
half of 1949. In the main, the 1951 
homes tended to be somewhat larger 
than the 1949 units. Seventy per cent 
had at least 900 square feet of floor 
space. In 1949, only 48 per cent of the 
units surveyed were that large. 

The study also showed that among 
rental units there was a fairly general 
increase in the proportion of higher 
rental units between 1949 and 1951. 
In 1951, 27 per cent of the units 
surveyed were offered for more than 
$110 per month. In the last quarter of 
1949 only 14 per cent rented for that 
much. In contrast with the increase in 
the size of sales units, rental units 
tended to decrease in size between 
1949 and 1951. In fact, the proportion 
of rental units with five or more rooms 
was lower in the last quarter of 1950 
than in the last half of 1949 in all areas 
except Pittsburgh. 

These quarterly studies had to be 
discontinued after the first one, when 
additional defense funds were not al 
located tor this purpose. Moreover, no 
funds were made available for even 
an annual survey of prices and rents 
in the current BLS budget. 

Future Trends 

You will notice that, thus far, all 
of the new or expanded data collection 
that I have mentioned has had to do 
with ‘getting a better measure of what 
had happened or was then going on. 
It did not, however, provide for a look- 
into the future. One of the recom 
mendations of the inter-agency com 
mittee was that “it is important to 
know the effect of Regulation X on the 
building industry in terms of the in 
dustry’s adaptation to the changing con- 
ditions brought about by the regulation 
and the industry's readiness and ability 
for future work as well as its plans.” 

This recommendation led to what is 
generally referred to as the “builder 
panel survey.” This study was under- 
taken by BLS with Defense Production 
Act funds. Because there was a definite 
community of interests between the 
builder panel survey and the division 
of housing research’s research project 
on the size of builders’ operations, the 
two were merged in the field. Hence, it 
would be difficult at this time to say 
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PUBLIC HOUSING TENANTS AND TAXES 

Tenants in low-rent housing projects in Buffalo pay almost as 
great a proportion of their rent toward city services as do tenants in 
private housing developments, a recent study by the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority shows. Public housing authorities pay 10 per cent 
of shelter rents as payments in lieu of taxes to cities, while in five 
private apartment developments in Buffalo an average of 11.1 per cent 
of shelter rents goes for taxes. One of the private projects pays only 9.7 
per cent of its shelter rent as city taxes and the other four range from 


10.4 per cent to 13.6 per cent. 














how much of the cost of the builder 
panel survey was borne by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and how 
much came out of defense funds. 

In addition to providing information 
on the size and characteristics of build 
ers’ past operations, this study shed 
light upon their future plans. Thus, 
data were collected upon their land 
holdings, upon the quantity of land 
they had purchased or sold 
Korea, upon the selling price plans of 
home builders in 1951, and upon the 
number of loan 


before 


commitments they 
had outstanding. 

Unfortunately, only one survey was 
made in March-April 1951 before the 
available funds were exhausted. Unlike 
most of its bedfellows, however, the 
builder panel survey has refused to let 
a mere lack of funds cause it to fall 
by the wayside. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has been able, 
on two occasions, to scrape together a 
few dollars to enable the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to keep the project 
warm on the back of the stove. As a 
result, the BLS is currently at work on 
schedule and sample revisions so that, 
should any funds be forthcoming, it 
could go into the field with another 
survey without delay. 


FHA, VA Mortgages 


To make possible another look at the 
impact of credit regulations on housing 
it was felt desirable to analyze, on a 
current basis, the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration mortgage commitment 
data. In the years prior to the present 
emergency, the FHA commitment sta 
tistics were tablulated only annually. 
In as dynamic a situation as we found 
ourselves in late 1950, annual data are 
next to worthless for evaluating the 
impact of credit 
mortgage market. 


regulations on the 


Arrangements were made, therefore, 
to have data tabulated on 
basis for the four 
through June 


a sample 
months March 
1951. Funds for the 
project came, in part, from the division 
of housing research, in part from De 
fense Production Administration. This 
project was the source of invaluable 
information on the distribution by price 


of single family dwellings insured by 
FHA. It also provided current data 
on the relationship between income and 
price for purchases of new homes. Un 
fortunately, here again a lack of funds 
forced the discontinuance of these tabu 
lations after four months. 
Financing 

The defense program Was primarily 
responsible for two other developments 
in the held of financial statistics related 
to housing. One was the spec ial tabula 
tion of data from the survey of resi 
dential finance that was made in con 
nection with the 1950 census of hous 
ing. Because of the need for detailed 
analyses of mortgage loan-sales price 
relationships in the pre-Korean period, 
arrangements were made for special 
tabulations financed out of Defense 
Production Administration tunds. 

The data showed what a marked 
difference in mortgage terms there was 
between Federal Housing Administra 
tion or Veterans Administration loans 
and conventional loans. Thus, during 
1949 and the first halt of 1950, more 
than 60 per cent of the new, single 
family homes financed with convention 
al loans had first mortgages equal to less 
than 65 per cent of the purchase price. 
That is to say, except for a negligible 
number with second mortgages, the 
buyers equity was in excess of 35 per 
cent. In contrast, only 10 per cent of 
the homes purchased with FHA or 
VA mortgages had that large an equity. 
Conversely, conventional lenders made 
loans equal to 80 per cent or more of 
the purchase price in less than 20 per 
cent of the cases studied. In the case of 
FHA insured loans, 60 per cent had 
loans of that magnitude while 80 per 
cent of the VA guaranteed loans were 
for 80 per cent, or more, of the purchase 
price. 

Information on the amount of 
secondary financing was also developed 
by the special tabulations of the survey 
of residential finance. The study 
showed that in 1949 and the first half 
of 1950 about one-fifth of all new 
single family houses that were not 
purchased for cash had secondary fi 

(Continued column one, page 56) 
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WE ASKED 
FOR ITY 


“We asked for it!” says the Portland 
Housing Authority. And they got it— 
the opinion of tenants on what is good 
and what is not so good about the 
authority's projects and their operation. 

Actually, We Asked for It! is the 
title of the report of a unique survey 
the authority made of its tenants—who 
they are and what their likes and dis- 
likes are. The reason for making the 
survey is indicated in the authority's 
philosophy as expressed by its execu 
tive director, Floyd S. Ratchford: 

“The true measure of acceptance or 
rejection of public housing can be found 
only in one place—in the opinions of 
public housing residents. It matters not 
how many individuals of high or low 
station are sold on the value and need 
of the program; it is doomed to failure 
if the public housing resident is not 


convinced that the program offered 
answers his needs. Thus, the thoughts, 
needs, desires, and opinions of public 
housing residents when totalled and 
averaged are deserving of careful con- 
sideration by all whose actions and 
decisions affect, to any degree, the total 
public housing program.” 

The study was made by the com- 
munity services department of the au 
thority with the assistance of senior 
students at Portland University and 
Vanport College, who did door-to-door 
questioning. A list of 23 questions was 
asked of the tenants on such subjects 
as: do you like living in a housing 
project? have you had reasonable re- 
pair and maintenance in your units? 
what is your opinion of the housing 
authority personnel? do you like your 
neighbors? are you interested in a com- 





munity organization for residents? is 
your unit of adequate size for your 
family? etc. In addition, the authority 
asked a number of questions on family 
composition, number of children, vet- 
erans status, length of residence in the 
project and state, etc. 

Answers to the questions on likes 
and dislikes varied widely between 
projects, due probably in part to the 
differences in the types of projects. Only 
two of the 11 projects that make up the 
authority program are of permanent 
construction—one a 400-unit “671,” the 
other an 85-unit war project. The rest 
of the projects are demountables or 
temporaries built during the war. In 
all, there are 4300 units with a popula 
tion of 17,415, a total greater than the 
fourth largest city in Oregon. 

3elow are some of the answers to 
some of the questions—those dealing 
with authority management, operation, 
and personnel. 


LIKE LIVING HERE? 

Three-quarters of the residents liked 
living in the projects; a quarter did not 

and both groups told why in a 
variety of answers. Number one reason 
why most did like it was reasonable 
rent. Other answers were “because we 
like the ‘no restrictions’ against chil- 
dren; the services; the maintenance; the 
community life; getting away from 
landlord troubles; closeness to churches, 
schools, and stores; recreation facilities; 
the like circumstances of persons living 
together; the authority's attitude on 
overdue rent.” 

On the negative side, the 25 per cent 
answered that they did not like the 
projects because of: crowded conditions; 
lack of privacy; lack of race segrega- 
tion; authority employee attitudes; au- 
thority’s failure to evict undesirable 
tenants; the too tough attitude of the 
authority on overdue rent; lack of play- 
ground facilities; lack of policing; too 
many dogs and children. 


MAINTENANCE OKAY? 

“Yes,” said 85.64 per cent of the 
tenants. “No,” said 14.36 per cent. 
Most frequent complaint was on lack 
of grounds care. Other fairly frequent 
complaints were about poor condition 
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of hot water heaters; sagging porches 
and broken railings; general appearance 
of the exterior of buildings; project 
streets; and street lighting. Many resi- 
dents complained that it was difficult to 
get any maintenance work done on 
weekends. Poorly fitting screen doors 
or lack of them are a major source of 
difficulty at some projects. However, 
the authority pointed out that the 
screens at such projects are the property 
of the tenants and maintenance men 
cannot repair them. It is apparent, the 
authority said, that some definite policy 
must be established on the problem, 
however. 

Some tenants, in making known 
their maintenance criticisms, mentioned 
their likes and dislikes of some mainte- 
nance employees. Courtesy, pleasant- 
ness, and thoughtfulness on the part 
of maintenance people has a great deal 
to do with the opinions of many resi- 
dents, the authority pointed out. In 
certain cases, the report says, dissatis- 
faction with maintenance really boiled 
down to dissatisfaction with the atti- 
tude of some maintenance employees. 

Although 44.33 per cent of the ten- 
ants had done some of their own main 
tenance, mostly interior decoration, 
many of the 55.67 per cent who had 
not said they thought the authority did 
not approve of such tenant mainte 
nance. Many said they would do the 
work if the authority furnished the 
materials. 


IMPROVEMENTS, CHANGES? 
Most frequent suggestion on what 
is most needed in the projects was 
more playgrounds and _ playground 
equipment. Tenants in all except one 
project asked for additional play areas 
for their children. There was also a 
strong plea for lawn mowers and hose 
and many tenants asked that laundry 
and drying facilities be improved. Bet- 
ter street lighting and traffic control 
and better hot water heaters and cook- 
ing and heating facilities were frequent 
requests. Many asked for more storage 
and cupboard space. At one project 
tenants were concerned about the lack 
of a fence at the top of a steep embank- 


ment down which small children might 
fall onto the railroad tracks below. On 
the other hand, many tenants at the 
same project wanted fences on the 
project grounds “of all kinds, sizes, and 
colors” removed. Insulation and sound 
proofing between units was asked by 
a number of tenants in most of the 
projects. Tenants in projects without 
sidewalks made a strong bid for in 
stallation of them. High on the list of 
tenants’ requests was stricter enforce 
ment of housing authority rules, par 
ticularly for tenant maintenance, and 
many asked that dogs be “eliminated.” 


HAVE ENOUGH ROOM? 

“Yes,” said most of the tenants 
79.20 per cent. “No,” said 20.80 per 
cent. Most of the 20.80 per cent who 
thought they didn’t have enough room 
complained about bedroom space; some 
said the rooms were too small; some 
said they had to use the living room 
for sleeping space; and others said older 
children required more bedroom space. 
However, 40.44 per cent of the tenants 
who said they had too little space had 
done nothing about trying to get a 
transfer because, they said, other ten 
ants had told them it was useless, they 
planned to move anyhow, they had 
installed bunk beds to take care of the 
bedroom space shortage, or had stored 
belongings with relatives. 


WANT COMMUNITY GROUPS? 

Although interest in community or 
ganizations was split about half-and 
halt, more tenants were not interested 
than were—54.89 per cent to 45.11 per 
cent. Many of the residents expressed 
preference for participation in small 
groups rather than large community- 
wide organizations. Questioning uncov 
ered a number of small tenant initiated 
community organizations already in 
operation in a number of the projects. 
In some projects, residents of one court 
or cul-de-sac had formed their own 
little group around some community 
interest: child study, sewing, or bridge, 
with regular weekly meetings held at 
members’ homes. Some residents sug 
gested use of project office buildings 
for small 


get togethers and at one 


project some residents asked that the 
community building, which had been 
closed, be reopened. 


LIKE AUTHORITY EMPLOYEES? 

Although one tenant commented 
when asked for his opinion on author- 
ity personnel that “some act as though 
they owned the project,” 88.10 per 
cent rated authority personnel “good.” 
Another 1.67 per cent said they were 
“fair” and 10.23 per cent rated them 
“bad.” Those who rated the personnel 
“bad” complained they didn’t pay much 
attention to people or their welfare, 
they passed the “buck” too much, some 
were rude, some passed around too 
many rumors, and “you have to know 


someone to get something done.” 


FOND OF YOUR NEIGHBORS? 

An overwhelming majority liked 
their neighbors—90.22 per cent—and 
only 9.78 per cent didn’t. The con 
genial neighbors gave the usual answers 
for liking their fellow tenants but the 
dissenters g 


save some unusual answers 
ranging all the way from “they make 
remarks about the air corps and my 
husband is in the air corps,” to “because 
they shoot off guns in the next apart 
ment.” Most reasons for dislike of 
neighbors, however, were health or 


morals, race, children, noise, dogs. 


USING THE SURVEY 

Now that the authority has heard 
the good and the bad about itself, it 
is putting the answers to work for the 
tenants and for Portland. City schools, 
youth agencies, the city park and recre 
ational department, transport com 
panies, commercial facilities, police de 
partment, churches, and other groups 
have used the answers to questions on 
family composition, age of children, 
religious affiliations, transportation to 
work, etc. in setting up new programs 
and expanding old ones to include proj 
ect tenants, Mr. Ratchford reports. And, 
of course, the departments in the au 
thority use the findings of the survey 
extensively in their operations. “In 
fact,” Mr. Ratchford says, “we recom 
mend a survey of like nature in any 
authority in the country.” 





HAS MAINTENANCE OF YOUR UNIT AND GROUNDS BEEN ADEQUATE? 
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STATISTICS— 

(Continued from page 53) 

nancing of some sort. The bulk of the 
junior mortgages (84 per cent) were 
accounted for by VA guaranteed second 
trusts. 

The other financial study that had its 
origin in the defense program was a 
survey with the mouth-filling title, 
House Purchases in the Five Months 
Following the Introduction of Real 
Estate Credit Regulations. This study, 
the results of which were presented in 
detail in the July 1951 issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, was financed 
by the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. The field survey work 
was done by National Analysts, Inc., ot 
Philadelphia. Data were obtained on 
the price distribution of homes pur 
chased, income of purchasers, sources 
of funds for home purchases, mortgage 
terms, etc. It was the hope of the board 
of governors that this study might be 
repeated. To date, however, a re-take 
apparently remains only as a gleam in 
the eye of their division of research and 
statistics. 

Materials 

The defense program had not been 
with us for many months before we 
came face to face with a resumption of 
the Controlled Materials Plan, or CMP, 
of World War II days. The Housing 
and Home Finance Agency was made 
claimant for the housing sector of the 
economy, which meant that not only 
did we have to provide data on the 
number of houses we felt we needed 
but it was also necessary to show how 
many tons of steel and pounds of cop- 
per and alumnium would be required 
to produce that number of houses. 
Moreover, these quantities of steel, cop 
per, and aluminum had to be trans 
lated into quantities of their respective 
fabricated forms, tons of structural 
steel, standard pipe, pounds of copper 
tubing, ete. 

In the mad scramble for these ma 
terials, demands for them had to be 
supported by adequate and sound sta 
tistical information. Such information 
did not exist and its hypothetical de 
velopment on purely conjectural bases 
would not stand in competition with 
military and other highly essential de 
mands predicated on perhaps no more 
sound statistical bases than ours, but 
unassailable none the less. 

It was necessary, therefore, to cast 
about for current unit requirements on 
which to base our over-all requirements. 
The last study on the subject was one 
made by Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in 1941. Developments in the hous- 
ing field—both structural and style— 
had, however, outmoded much of these 
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LAKE MANN HOMES DEDICATED IN ORLANDO 





Pictured above is the crowd that gathered in late November for the dedication 
ceremony of Lake Mann Homes, new 210-unit low-rent project in Orlando, Florida. 
The ceremony took place at the administration building for the project; in the back- 
ground is a view of the units. Feature of the project is a 600-foot beach, named for 
an Orlando soldier who died in Korea. Public Housing Administration officials have 
termed the project ‘‘outstanding from standpoints of livability, economy of design, and 
recreational opportunities.’’ The project was designed by Raymond G. Stevens, Orlando 
architect, on the basis of Orlando’s experience in other low-rent projects. Each unit 
has a porch, an almost necessity in the warm Florida climate; porches in duplex 
buildings are divided by a brick wall to permit privacy for each family. Brick paneling 


of entrance areas will minimize maintenance. 





earlier data on requirements. 

Funds were, therefore, made avail 
able by the division of housing research 
to finance a study of the materials used 
in the construction of a sample of single 
family dwelling units insured by FHA 
during the first half of 1950. The survey 
was the first of its kind ever attempted 
and covered all elements and materials 
of single family house structure from 
the basement to the roof, including 
foundations, chimneys, exterior and in 
terior walls, floors, windows, plumbing, 
heating and electrical installations, in 
sulation, porches and terraces, garages, 
and miscellaneous equipment such as 
ranges, refrigerators, and washers. 

The study showed, among other 
things, that almost nine-tenths of the 
single family detached houses built in 
the United States during the first halt 
of 1950 were one story homes. An 
estimated two-thirds of all the new 
houses had no basements. About half 
of them had just four rooms, not 
counting bath. The average floor space 
of the new houses was less than 1000 
square feet. 

It also showed that modern houses 
are making it pretty tough for Santa 
Claus. Thus, 78 per cent of the houses 
in the study lacked fireplaces. An earlier 


study by FHA, covering 1940, showed 


that Santa Claus was denied his custom 
ary method of egress in only 38 per cent 
of the homes built that year! 

study, 1950, 
covered only single family dwellings. 
It is our hope that funds can be made 
available this spring for a companion 


This materials use 


study into the requirements picture for 
multi-family structures. 
Prices of Existing Housing 

The inter-agency committee studying 
the statistical needs arising out of the 
defense program was particularly con 
cerned over the need for data on price 
trends of existing housing. Comment 
ing upon the inflationary pressures that 
were at work, their report said in part: 
“To gauge the extent of this inflationary 
pressure, therefore, current information 
on selling prices of existing houses is 
urgently needed to supplement the data 
gathered by BLS on selling prices of 
new houses. Toward that end it is re 
commended that the division of hous- 
ing research reactivate the NHA sur 
vey of “Trends of Asking Prices of 
Other than New Houses’ to serve as 
an indicator of real estate price trends 
for existing houses.” 

Hence, the division of housing re 
search has for over a year been com 
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puting a price index for other than 
new single family houses along the 
same lines as the old National Housing 
Agency index with which some of you 
are familiar. It is based on the asking 
prices for used houses for 37 com- 
munities throughout the country. We 
tabulate classified ads for housing from 
66 newspapers in these 37 areas. Each 
month these yield between 12,000 and 
15,000 price ads. 

For experimental purposes we now 
nave developed a monthly index be- 
ginning with October 1950. During 
that period, asking prices have moved 
up roughly 84 per cent, which is only 
slightly more than construction costs 
have risen during the same span of 
time. While it is not possible to link 
our present index directly with the old 
NHA index, it does appear that asking 
prices for used single family houses are 
now about 80 per cent higher than 
they were on V-J Day and about two 
and three-quarters times as much now 
as they were in the spring of 1940. 

Admittedly, the index has certain 
basic limitations. These limitations we 
feel are outweighed, however, by the 
importance ot having at least some 
rough gauge of what is happening in 
the market for existing houses. 

True, the index reflects asking prices 
rather than realized prices. We feel, 
however, that even an index of asking 
prices has its real uses. Ultimately we 
are hopeful of developing some means 
of measuring the changing spread be- 
tween bid and asked prices for housing 
and thereby extend the scope ol the 
index. 

We recognize further that the com- 
position of the sample changes from 
month to month. This defect is not a 
critical one, however, if the index is 
accepted for what it is—a measure of 
the prices being asked for the kinds 
of housing that are being offered at 
that particular time. 


Area Surveys 


In addition to the various statistical 
series originating either as a result of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency's research program, or as a 
result of the defense situation, are the 
dwelling unit surveys the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics conducted in 54 areas 
in 1949 and 1950. These studies were 
conducted as a part of the general 
program for revision of the consumers 
price index. Surveys in 34 large cities 
were made in the period December 
1949 through February 1950. Twenty- 
two additional cities were canvassed in 
May and June 1950. In addition to pro- 
viding data on vacancy and rents, these 
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PHA ANNOUNCES PROCEDURES FOR 
BUYING, INSTALLING TEMPORARIES 

Procedures for buying and installing 
temporary defense housing in critical 


defense areas were announced in Jan- 
uary by the Public Housing Adminis 
tration following assignment of more 
than 4500 such units to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force (see January 
JournaL, page 10). Both trailers and 
temporary portable homes are included 
in the military allotments. 

Trailers will be procured by the cen 
tral office of PHA on a competitive 
bid basis but PHA field offices will let 


studies secured information on such 
things as type of structure, number of 
rooms, plumbing and heating equip 
ment, and exterior wall material. 

As you will notice, these studies 
relate to a period close to that covered 
by the 1950 census of housing. While 
less comprehensive than the census, 
these BLS studies have served a useful 
purpose in that they made their ap 
pearance far in advance of the census 
locality reports. 


And Now What... ? 


Which brings me to the end of my 
rather melancholy tale of recent de 
velopments in government housing sta 
tistics. As you will see, a start was made 
in filling a number of the most serious 
holes in our statistical armor. The in 
ability to get funds to finance these 
projects beyond the close of the fiscal 
year that ended June 30, 1951 was 
responsible for their discontinuance. 
While the data are no longer being 
collected, the need for the data is even 
greater than it was a year ago. 

For the time being, statisticians are 
being forced to get along either with 
stale figures or to improvise. Federal 
Housing Administration and Veterans 
Administration statistics cast some light 
on our present darkness but by their 
very nature are inadequate for guaging 
happenings in the market as a whole. 

The obvious question is: “what lies 
ahead?” In the final analysis the answer 
rests with the Congress. It is they who 
must decide, in the light of the defense 
situation, how much money can _ be 
made available for fact finding purposes 
in the housing field. 

The only new study for which funds 
are likely to be available before the 
Congress acts on new appropriations is 
a survey of materials requirements for 


contracts for the site work and instal 
lation, also on a competitive bid basis. 

Competitive bids will be taken for 
the portable houses by PHA field offices 
and let on the basis of over-all develop 
ment costs, including preparation of 
the site and erection of the houses. 
They may be tabricated at the site or 
in a factory. Field offices will also 
select an engineer or architect to pre 
pare site plans where such units are 
to be used. Specifications tor the houses 
have already been issued to held offices 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 


MORE THAN 1000 HOUSING STUDIES 

NOW UNDER WAY, BRAB REPORTS 
More than 1000 housing research 

projects are being carried on by educa 


tional institutions, foundations, non 


multi-family structures. This study 
would be a companion study to the one 
on single family requirements about 
which I told you earlier. 

As I have already mentioned, the di 
vision of housing research has recently 
been able to give the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics a small sum of money for 
preparatory work in connection with 
another builder panel survey. It is 
believed that perhaps this study can 
be the vehicle tor obtaining not only 
data on builders intentions but also 
some of the information on character 
istics and terms of disposition of newly 
completed units. This survey would at 
least partially plug the gap made by 
the discontinuance of the area studies 
of characteristics, selling prices, and 
rents. It is hoped that funds can be 
made available to finance two such 
studies in the next year. 

For the moment, the most we can 
reasonably hope for is to regain the 
ground that was lost this past year. 
Once the fiscal outlook is brighter, 
however, a concerted effort must be 
made to plug the many gaps that exist 
ed in our knowledge even at the high 
watermark in 1947, It is a crying shame 
that leaders in such. an important 
a segment of our economy as housing 
must, like mariners adrift, depend so 
much upon dead reckoning to tell 
where they are going. If any real 
progress 1s ever to be made, it cannot 
come about through the efforts of the 
federal agencies alone. The major users 
of housing statistics must join in mak 
ing known their needs. Then, and only 
then, can the nation hope to have the 
statistical resources to guide the housing 
industry toward its fulfillment of our 
national objective of—‘a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for 
every American family.” 
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profit research organizations, profes- 
sional societies, trade associations, and 
commercial laboratories, according to 
a survey recently completed by the 
Building Research Advisory Board un- 
der contract with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (see May 1951 
JourNnaL, page 162). A complete report 
of the survey will be published in the 
winter issue of HHFA’s Housing Re- 
search. Research projects carried on by 
laboratories of manufacturing, indus- 
trial, or commercial businesses are not 
included in the report nor are those 
conducted by federal, state, or local gov- 
ernments. Projects sponsored by gov- 
ernment and carried out under contract 
by other organizations are covered, 
however. Results of the survey show 
that more than 60 per cent of all hous- 
ing research projects are being con- 
ducted by colleges and universities and 
that two and one-half times as many 
projects were reported in the technologi- 
cal field as in the social sciences. 


“VOICE OF AMERICA” BROADCASTS 
LOW-RENT PROJECT CEREMONY 
Ceremonies at the time the first 
families moved into Breukelen Houses 
in Brooklyn late in December have 
been broadcast throughout the world 
on the State Department's “Voice of 
America” and the “Crusade for Free- 
dom” facilities as a significant accom- 
plishment of the democratic way of 
life. Breukelen Houses, of 1595 units, 
is the first low-rent project built under 
the 1949 housing act to be opened in 
the New York area. Commissioner 
John Taylor Egan of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, Mayor Vincent 
Impellitteri, of New York, and local 
housing authority and PHA officials 
were present for the move-in ceremony. 


SPACE STANDARDS TESTED BY 
CHANGEABLE HOUSE PROJECT 

A house so flexible that the occupants 
will have a completely new floor plan 
every month has been built by the Small 
Homes Council on the University of 
Illinois campus to test the way families 
live in different arrangements and room 
sizes. The research project, sponsored 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, is aimed at developing space 
requirements, or standards, for modern 
family living. 

The house is constructed so that the 
interior partitions and outside walls are 
free of roof weight and can be moved 
readily. Even the bathroom and kitchen 
can be moved to different locations in- 
side the structure. Flexible connections 
have been used instead of regular pipe 
fittings to make it possible to move 
plumbing fixtures that are on movable 
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OVER 150,000 sussTaNDaRD 
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The pictograph above illustrates the 
number of substandard housing units 
eliminated through June 30 1951 under 
the program of the 1937 housing act, 
both for low-rent units and for ‘‘671” 
projects built during the war. Although 
total eliminations exceed requirements by 
7500 units, the program is still short 
about 20,000 eliminations because some 
c ities have eliminated more than 
required: others not enough. 








wall panels. The bathtub is on 
wheels. 

Two families of four people—parents 
and son and daughter—will occupy the 
house for a year, each for a six months 
period. Room arrangements and size 
will be changed once a month with 
the family occupying the house report- 
ing monthly on efficiency achieved and 
the psychological affects of the arrange- 
ment. Pedometers, electric eye coun- 
ters, door counters, and other instru- 
ments will be used to trace traffic pat- 
terns in the house. 

Preceding the construction of the 
house, the Small Homes Council com- 
mitte conducting the research surveyed 
householders’ reactions to space and 
facilities provided in houses that they 
now occupy. Most of the questions 
were concerned with what the house- 
holder liked or disliked about the house 
in which he lived. 








COLUMBIA JNIVERSITY PLANS 
U.S. HOUSING, PLANNING TOUR 

A six weeks studytour of outstand- 
ing housing, planning, and urban re- 
development developments in major 
urban areas of the United States is plan 
ned for the summer of 1952 by the 
planning and housing division of the 
school of architecture of Columbia 
University. In the New York area 
participants will see Radburn, New 
Jersey; Rockefeller Center; Levittown; 
Parkchester; public housing projects; 
and the United Nations headquarters. 
All three of the greenbelt towns, TVA 
developments at Fontana and Norris, 
Tennessee, and other planned towns 
are on the itinerary. In Chicago the 
tour will include a visit to “1313,” 
headquarters of NAHO and the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials; Park 
Forest; south side redevelopment pro- 
grams; and the work of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Highlight of the trip to Pitts- 
burgh will be the Golden Triangle re- 
development project. The itinerary will 
also include Philadelphia; Washington, 
D. C.; Richmond and Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Charlottesville, North Caro- 
lina; Knoxville; Oak Ridge; Cincin- 
nati; Louisville; St. Louis; Milwaukee: 
Detroit; Toledo; and Cleveland. 

The tour, for which there will be a 
$350 special fee for tuition, transporta- 
tion, and lodging, plus a $7 university 
fee, will begin in New York City on 
June 16 and continue through July 25, 
ending in New York. Reservations, 
which will be limited to about 20 per- 
sons, must be approved and a deposit 
of $50 made before March 15. Appli- 
cations and additional information are 
available from Professor J. Marshall 
Miller, 504 Avery, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, New York. 


M.1.T. OFFERS FELLOWSHIP FOR 
GRADUATE HOUSING RESEARCH 


For the second year, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology is offering 
the Bemis Foundation fellowship of up 
to $2500 for a student engaged in a 
program of graduate research in hous- 
ing during 1952-53. The research may 
be concerned with any significant aspect 
of housing, from broad studies of needs 
and requirements to specific problems 
in management, design, procurement, 
production, and marketing. The work 
may lead to a graduate degree in an 
appropriate course or it may be under- 
taken without reference to a degree. 
Candidates will be selected on the basis 
of their qualifications and of the con- 
tribution which they may be expected 
to make in the field. They should have 
a bachelor’s degree or anticipate re- 
ceiving one before July 1, 1952. Appli- 

(Continued column one, page 60) 
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TIP GIVEN ON SIMPLE SYSTEM 
FOR KEEPING RENT RECORDS 

The Journal of Property Manage- 
ment in a recent issue cites the fol- 
lowing system for keeping rent records: 
in a master ledger of rent payments, 
those that are paid on schedule are re- 
corded in black ink; those that come 
in later than the deadline are written 
in purple; when suits are filed for de 
linquencies, they are noted in red 
ink. System shows at a glance the pat- 
tern of each tenant’s rent payment 
record. 


MANUAL OF SPECIMEN FORMS 
URGED FOR LHA’S BY PHA 

Recommended by the chief of PHA’s 
field accounting section for all local 
housing authorities is maintenance of 
an up-to-date sample set of all pro 
cedural forms. Recently a number of 
authorities submitted form specimens 
to PHA as a guide to the office of field 
accounting in devising a master set of 
forms for the accounting manual. Con- 
gratulations on its submission went to 
the Housing Authority of New Orleans, 
which turned in a bound volume of 
all its forms—cited by PHA as “an 
excellent example of what every author- 
ity should have on hand and keep up 
to date.” PHA was so impressed with 
the book that it considered circulating 
it to all field accountant supervisors— 
but decided against the idea for fear 
of losing the book. 


AUTHORITIES POOL RESOURCES ON 
COMMUNITY SERVICES PROGRAM 

With a distance of only seven and a 
half miles separating their central 
offices, the Portland, Oregon and Van- 
couver, Washington housing author- 
ities have been able to work out a 
highly advantageous pooling of their 
community services resources. So suc- 
cessful have their joint efforts been that 
the two agencies are planning to extend 
the arrangement to cover such pro- 
grams as tenant surveys, clean-up cam- 
paigns, and information services. Here's 
how the plan works. 

By agreement of the commissioners 
of both authorities, one person has 
been placed in charge of both com- 
munity service programs and the staffs 
have been merged. Personnel rotate 
their time between the authorities ac- 
cording to a schedule—a system that, it 
is generally felt, enables individual 
talents and skills to be used much more 
effectively. A good deal of equipment 
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can be used jointly with obvious 
economies. Purchases for both agencies 
are made at the same time and it has 
been found that solutions to problems 
at one project or authority are frequent 
ly applicable to the other. With super- 
vision vested in one person, total cost 
of supervisory personnel is cut down. 
Each authority's contribution of per 
sonnel is proportionate to the number 
of occupied dwelling units it has. 
Both Portland and Vancouver are 
enthusiastic over the savings the plan 
effects in effort, time, and money. 


COOK COUNTY AUTHORITY 
ISSUES PERSONNEL MANUAL 

The limited size of its program and 
staff has not deterred the Housing 
Authority of the County of Cook (Illi- 
nois) from getting up a_ personnel 
manual and incorporating in it a couple 
of unusual ideas—ideas equally suited 
to authorities of all sizes but seldom 
considered by those with small staffs 
and programs. 

1—Provision is made for a twice- 
a-year evaluation of employees’ services. 
Supervisors fill out a form for each 
employee, checking whether his _per- 
formance rates as satisfactory, unsatis- 
factory, or outstanding. There’s room 
left for comments and suggestions and 
one copy goes to the employee, the 
other to his record folder. 

2—Emphasis is placed on staff train- 
ing, with responsibility given to super- 
visory personnel. All useful media, such 
as conferences, professional meetings, 
and publications are authorized in the 
manual. 

The Journat will send a copy of the 
Cook County manual on loan to any 
interested authority requesting it. 


BALTIMORE AUTHORITY HOLDS 
INTERAGENCY OPEN HOUSE 


With a view to improving the caliber 
of administration in public agencies 
in its home town, the Housing Author- 
ity of Baltimore City last summer held 
an open house for personnel and meth- 
ods people from a variety of public 
agencies in the area. Some 70 people, 
representing federal, state, county, and 
city agencies, as well as hospitals, a 
college, and civic groups, heard the ad- 
ministrative operations of the housing 
authority aired. Aspects of authority 
work taken up in the day-long meeting 
included its testing and orientation 
programs. employee performance evalu- 
ation and grievance procedure, the fac- 







tor comparison system ol job evaluation, 
and the methods program. Exhibits of 
the manual of policy and procedure, 
employee handbook and newspaper, and 
physical examination program tor ap 
plicants and employees demonstrated 
phases of the work. Discussions cen- 
tered around explanations of why 
specific techniques are used and how 
they might be improved. 

Reaction of those attending the open 
house was in favor of more such meet 
ings with other agencies in the area. 


CHICAGO COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
CONFERENCE DEEMED SUCCESSFUL 


Last August the Chicago Housing 
Authority held a staff conference on 
community activities, which was felt 
to be so successful that similar conter- 
ences have been instituted as an annual 
event. Object of the conference was 
to arrive at better techniques for start- 
ing and sustaining community activities 
programs. Two days of meetings were 
led by four committees, appointed well 
in advance to work out lines of discus 
sion. Each committee had an over-all 
function outlined for it and a list of 
questions around which to build its 
discussion. Managers and management 
aides comprised the membership of the 
committees and discussions were kept 
as concrete as possible. 

One committee was assigned the job 
of introducing the objectives of the 
conference to the staff, mapping out a 
framework for the talks, and summariz 
ing specific recommendations at the 
concluding meeting. Subjects up for 
consideration by the other three com- 
mittees were: 1—use of city agencies 
in developing a community activities 
program; 2—fostering leadership and 
participation among the tenants; 3— 
integration of intergroup differences, in 
conformance with the authority's non- 
discrimination policy. 

Both management and maintenance 
employees, as well as central office per- 
sonnel, attended the conference. Gen 
eral satisfaction was expressed that each 
participant emerged with a clearer un- 
derstanding of what community activ- 
ities mean to tenants and how to pro- 
mote a program. Specific recommenda- 
tions have since been put successfully 
into effect in orienting tenants at new 
projects. 

A direct outgrowth of the August 
meetings is a more recent conference 
on tenant selection and income review, 
felt to have been even more rewarding 
in creating greater understanding be- 
tween central office and project per- 
sonnel. As a result, such conferences 
have also taken their place in the an- 
nual program of the authority. 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 58) 

cations should be filed by March 1, 
1952. Further information is available 
from Burnham Kelly, director, Albert 
Farwell Bemis Foundation, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 


LARGE-SCALE HOUSING DESIGN 
COURSE INITIATED AT COLUMBIA 

An evening course in the design of 
large-scale housing has been initated 
at Columbia University for the spring 
term with Samuel Ratensky, chief of 
planning for the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, as lecturer. The course 
is designed to be of special interest to 
architects and senior draftsmen and is 
limited to professional persons and ad 
vanced graduate students interested in 
the field. The lectures and discussions, 
which began on February 6, will cover 
problems and techniques related to site 
and unit planning, coordination of 
architectural design with mechanical 
and structural engineering, landscape 
engineering and design, and will con- 
clude with discussions on the produc- 
tion of working drawings. Classes are 
held at Hamilton Hall on the Colum- 
bia campus on Wednesday evenings 
from 6:35 to 8:15. 


HOUSING, PLANNING COURSES OPEN 
IN SPRING TERM AT NEW SCHOOL 


Three courses in housing and plan- 
ning were opened in February for the 
spring term at the New School for 
Social Research in New York. Irving 
Baker, architect and rental and oc- 
cupancy officer for the New York field 
office of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, is chairman of a series of lec- 
tures on economics of the housing prob 
lem. The course was started February 
7 and meets weekly at 8:30 p.m. Hous- 
ing specialists in the New York area 
will give lectures in the course. 

A second series of lectures on hous 
ing for minority groups is sponsored 
by the New York Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council. Ira S$. Robbins, 
executive vice-president of the council, 
and Hortense W. Gabel, executive di- 
rector of the New York State Commit 
tee on Discrimination in Housing, are 
co-chairmen of the course that meets 
weekly at 8:30 p.m. Urban redevelop 
ment, public housing, and interracial 
living in old and new neighborhoods, 
as well as federal, state, and local hous 
ing policies affecting minority families, 
are discussed. 

Carol Aronovici, consultant on plan 
ning and housing, is conducting a 15 
week course on “The Architect, Archi- 
tecture and the City” that meets on 
Thursdays at 6:20 p.m. Dr. Aronovici 
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and guest speakers will emphasize the 
part the architect may play in the 
national development of communities 
consistent with modern urban civiliza- 
uion. 


BRAB REPORTS ON BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION SAVINGS STUDY 


A progress report on its study of con- 
servation in building construction has 
been issued by the Building Research 
Advisory Board to the conservation di- 
vision of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. Although the informa- 
tion has not been made public because 
the report covers only preliminary 
findings and is not yet sufficiently docu- 
mented to serve as a basis for recom- 
mendations, the report says that op- 
portunities for conservation appear to 
exist wherever practice can become 
more uniform and adapted to the most 
progressive standards accepted nation- 
ally. The study is being done by 
BRAB under contract with DPA. 


HOUSE FINANCING METHODS STUDY 
COMPLETED AT U. OF WASHINGTON 
A study undertaken by the Univer 
sity of Washington under contract with 
the research division of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency of various 
methods of financing construction in 
the northwest and their effect upon 
builders operations, working capital re 
quirements, risks of loss, and on con 
struction costs and mortgage risks of 
lenders has been completed recently. 
The project was initiated to determine 
possible modifications aimed at simpli- 
fying the construction financing process, 
reducing costs and risks, and making 
the process more adaptable to require 
ments of the national economy. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT MAKER 
BUYS ENTIRE “COMPANY” TOWN 
Nahma, Michigan, the town that 
attracted nationwide interest during 
1951 when it was put up for sale, has 
been purchased in its entirety by the 
American Playground Device Company 
of Anderson, Indiana. The town was 
put up for sale by the Bay de Noquet 
Lumber Company, which owned all 
the village’s physical assets except the 
school and churches, when it was 
forced to cease operations for want 
of hardwood. American Playground 
Device Company was selected from 
among the hundreds of applicants to 
buy, partly because the playground 
equipment company operates on an 
equitable sharing of earnings plan for 
its employees. The purchase includes 
4300 acres of land, a $100,000 com- 
munity center, several miles of railway, 
102 dwellings, docks, hotel, hospital, 
airfield, numerous industrial buildings. 





BOND COUNSEL— 

(Continued from page 43) 

bonds and that the arguments in favor 
of an experiment in allowing purchasers 
to select bond counsel made it logical 
to assume that little could be lost by 
such an experiment. Accordingly it was 
agreed between the committee and 
PHA officials that this new procedure 
would be tried on one or two sales 
and the results examined to see how it 
was working. 

Naturally, there have been some per- 
sons who have opposed such an ex- 
periment for personal and selfish rea- 
sons and they have applied tremendous 
pressure to make certain we never com- 
plete the experiment. NAHO’s Federal- 
Local Relations Committee met in De- 
cember without full information on the 
subject and referred it to the Board of 
Governors, where the question has 
been discussed at two consecutive meet- 
ings, both well attended. On both oc- 
casions, the board unanimously agreed 
that the experiment was worthy of a 
trial—but should be promptly dis- 
carded if the dire predictions of its 
opponents developed ...and continued 
if the many benefits of its supporters 
could be proven. 

NAHO’s position is easily stated: 
let's try it. If it’s good, let’s use it! 
If it’s bad, let’s discard it! 
HIGH-RISE— 

(Continued from page 47) 

that there is a definite trend toward 
lower costs in the many high-rise, low- 
rent projects built by the New York 
City Housing Authority since World 
War Il. A preliminary report of the 
investigation represents the views of 
the LI.T. investigators and not of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
which is sponsoring the research project 
(see August 1951 JourNaL, page 267). 
Further study may alter the views. 

The preliminary study reveals that 
from April 1946 to February 1949 
costs remained rather steady. After 
this period a definite decline in costs 
is noted, a decline that the I.1.T. in- 
vestigators believe reflects the growing 
experience of the New York authority 
in developing design and construction 
techniques for building more economi 
cally. Without materially changing the 
basic materials of construction, the New 
York authority has been able to cut 
costs by adhering to the following 
principles: (1) providing simple units; 
(2) studying carefully space layout for 
greater efficiency; (3) scheduling bids 
to foster maximum competition; (4) 
using standard specifications; (5) co- 
operating with contractors; and (6) 
using assembly line techniques. 
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SITES— 

(Continued from page 50) 

more housing authority adds that “for 
a variety of local reasons, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible . . . to secure 
assistance from Title I in the acquisi- 
tion of the two clearance sites so far 
selected.” However, the possibility is 
envisaged that some subsequent proj- 
ects may be combined Title I-Title III 
operations. As of the date of writing, 
the Chicago Housing Authority reports 
that “there has been no coordinated 
development in Chicago of a slum clear- 
ance project applying both Title I and 
Title III provisions.” 

The Philadelphia redevelopment au- 
thority originally favored a restrictive 
interpretation of its statutory obligation 
to provide maximum opportunity for 
private enterprise and viewed with some 
suspicion the possibility of extending 
Title I assistance to the local housing 
authority. The redevelopment author- 
ity’s attitude has since been modified 
and several Title [-Title III projects 
are being planned. In San Francisco, 
two low-rent housing sites in the so- 
called Western Addition redevelopment 
area are currently under study. Detroit 
has plans, still only partially formulated, 
to clear and develop under the Title I 
and Title III programs several hundred 
acres of contiguous slum area, broken 
only by major thoroughfares and a rail- 
road. With the passage of time, many 
other cities will doubtless become in- 
creasingly aware of the possibilities of 
combined Title I-Title III programs in 
making available suitable sites for low- 
rental projects and in attracting more 
extensive private redevelopment. 


The Public 


Sites for low-rent public housing 
must not only satisfy technical require- 
ments but must weather the suspicious 
scrutiny of city hall and the general 
public. With a restricted vacant land 
supply often limiting possible choice, 
topography, subsurface conditions, zon- 
ing, cost, and frequently relocation com- 
bine to disqualify a number of the 
otherwise suitable sites. Hostile public 
and political reaction can often make 
the slim remainder seem hazardous 
choices. 

Site selection is logically, and gen- 
erally legajly, the responsibility of local 
housing atthorities. Usually, however, 
the opportunity is welcomed to review 
proposals with city planning commis- 
sions, redevelopment authorities, and 
other relevant agencies. For example, 
in Dallas and Pittsburgh, the housing 
authorities make a voluntary practice 
of discussing proposed sites with the 
planning commission, while in Newark, 
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Philadelphia, Providence, and San 
Francisco, planning commission review 
or approval is required. Several cities 
have made site selection the joint re- 
sponsibility of the local housing au- 
thority and the legislative body. Ob- 
viously, this arrangement exposes the 
essentially technical job of site selec- 
tion to assorted nontechnical consider- 
ations. 
Strong Mayors 

A number of the cities covered by 
this article report that the local ad 
ministrations strongly support the low- 
rental housing program and cooperate 
fully in the selection of sites. A New 
Orleans official, for example, comments 
that “the administration of this city 
has always had and continues to have 
an attitude enthusiastically favorable 
toward low-rent housing programs.” In 
Baltimore the present city administra 
tion is headed by Mayor D’Alesandro, 
who has distinguished himself as a fast 
friend of public housing by his testi 
mony before congressional committees 
on behalf of the United States Con 
ference of Mayors. Atlanta, Newark, 
Pittsburgh, and Providence also report 
that the local city 
strongly 


administrations 
favor low-rent housing and 
lend every assistance in advancing the 
programs. 

administrations 
have adopted a less forthright and help 
ful attitude. In Minneapolis, the hous 


Several other city 


ing authority has sole legal responsi 
bility for selection of sites but volun 
tarily decided to seek their formal ap 
proval by council. “There has been 
much speculation,” writes one official, 
“whether this decision was wise. Some 
aldermen have indicated that because 
of the embarrassment of fights in the 
council on sites, it might have been 
better for the authority to proceed with 
selection without involving the city 
council.” The mayor strongly supports 
the local low-rent housing program but 
labors under a “weak mayor” system 
and a split city council, in which the 
balance of power is held by nominal 
progressives who, in fact, are fence 
sitters. “In general,” summarizes a 
Minneapolis official, “the council is 
somewhat weary of the whole hot issue 
[of site selection] and wishes devoutly 
that the authority would make speed in 
getting into redevelopment, which 
would put low-rent housing in the 
slums, where most people emotionally 
feel it ought to go.” In Baltimore, de- 
spite the mayor’s staunch support of the 
public housing program, opposition to 
two proposed vacant sites forced 
switches to substitutes prior to enact- 
ment by city council of the cooperation 
agreement. 


In Chicago, as an official notes, “pub 
lic housing does not seem to tiave been 
welcomed as a major campaign issue 
by candidates for the higher political 
offices in the city organization. While 
mayoralty candidates have always felt 
the need to make a stand, or at least 
a public statement of position on the 
housing question, they have in fact 
tended to shy away from featuring pub- 
lic housing as a major campaign issue. 
Certain aldermen, largely supported by 
anti-public housing real estate and busi 
ness forces in their own wards have 
belligerently attempted to insert hous 
ing into the foreground of political 
campaigning. 

City Councils 

As a result, the 1950 efforts by the 
Chicago Housing Authority to select 
sites for a 12,000-unit first year pro 
gram were marred by political bicker- 
ing and recrimination. Of seven sites, 
originally proposed by the authority, 
only two, both extensions of existing 
projects, were approved by council and 
the rest were “deferred.” After a bus 
tour of the city, the aldermen proposed 
11 substitute sites, five of which hap 
pened to be located in the ward of a 
maverick alderman. However, when 
the 11 


criticism, council ducked by referring 


“bus tour” sites aroused strong 


them back to the housing authority. 
Meanwhile, the plan commission inter 
vened with the opinion that, of the 11 
substitute sites, only five were suitable 
lor residential development and only 
two were inexpensive enough to be 
usable for public housing. The Chi 
cago Housing Authority then tossed 
the ball back to city council by recom 
mending for a second time four of the 
five previously rejected sites, plus two 
additional large vacant tracts. Under 
standably, Mayor Kennelly is reported 
by the Chicago Sun-Times to have ob 
served the third anniversary of his 
election “with the wry comment that 
the housing problem has been his big 
gest headache since he became mayor.” 
As diagnosed by the Sun-Times, which 
has run a series of hard-hitting articles 
travails, 
certain aldermen have been chronically 


on Chicago’s site selection 


antagonistic to the low-rent program 
“because they fear Negroes will move 
into their wards and because they do 
not want newcomers whose political 
affiliations may upset their control.” 
Site selection in Detroit has also 
threatened to become a Donnybrook. 
In early 1949, the Detroit Housing 
Commission proposed a two year pro 
gram comprising approximately 6600 
units on nine open sites and 8300 units 
on four large clearance sites. Political 
(Continued column one, page 64) 
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Prepared by 
EDWARD j. FRUCHTMAN 


HOUSING AUTHORITY NOT LIABLE 
FOR ACCUMULATED LEAVE 


On June 6, 1951, the court of civil 
appeals of Texas, in Housing Authority 
of City of El Paso v. Harper, denied 
the claim of an authority employee to 
be paid, on the termination of his em- 
ployment in March 1950, for vacation 
time that he did not take in 1948 and 
1949. The authority’s personnel regu- 
lations provided that employees “shall 
be entitled to 14 days per year vacation 
leave with pay.” There was nothing in 
the regulations either specifically per- 
mitting or prohibiting the accumula- 
tion of vacation leave. 

In ruling for the authority, the court 
pointed out that “the vacation provided 
for in the personnel policy is not man- 
datory but is optional with the em- 
ployee” and that failure to take advan- 
tage of the option in effect amounts 
to a waiver of it. The court sustained 
the authority’s view that its obligation 
was limited to the amount of vacation 
time earned by the employee in 1950 
prior to the termination of his employ- 
ment in that year. Housing Authority 
of City of El Paso v. Harper, 241 S.W. 
(2d) 347 (1951). 


MICHIGAN REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
UPHELD BY SUPREME COURT 

On December 3, 1951, the supreme 
court of Michigan upheld the power 
of the city of Detroit to condemn slum 
property and thereafter to sell it to 
private entrepreneurs for redevelop- 
ment. Refuting the contention of ob- 
jecting property owners that “the pro- 
vision authorizing a sale subsequent to 
clearance is a commingling and com- 
bination of a private purpose with a 
public purpose,” the court held that “the 
public purpose of slum clearance is in 
any event the one controlling purpose of 
the condemnation.” Jn The Matter of 
Slum Clearance In Area Bounded By 
Hastings, Gratiot, Dequindre and 
Mullett Streets in the City of Detroit 
(Sup. Ct., Mich., Dec. 3, 1951, not yet 
officially reported). 


MISSISSIPPI! SUPREME COURT 
UPHOLDS HOUSING AUTHORITY 

In Quinn et al. v. City of McComb, 
the supreme court of Mississippi re- 
jected a taxpayers’ action to enjoin the 
city from embarking on an enlarged 
housing program. In 1938 the council 
of the city of McComb, then operating 
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under a commission form of govern- 
ment, passed a resolution, as called for 
by the state housing authorities law, 
declaring the need for an authority for 
the city. The resolution found that 
unsanitary accommodations existed and 
that there was a shortage of standard 
dwelling accommodations. After its 
creation, the McComb housing author- 
ity built a number of units. In 1949, 
after the city had abandoned the com- 
mission form of government and re- 
verted to its special charter, the city 
began negotiations with the authority 
for the development of additional units. 

The major objections of the com- 
plaining taxpayers were: (1) “that, in 
the steps undertaking to create addi- 
tional units, there was no finding that 
unsanitary and unsafe dwelling accom- 
modations existed, or that there was a 
shortage of dwelling accommoda- 
tions. . .”; and (2) that the cooperation 
agreement between the city and the 
authority was illegal because thereby 
the city “abandoned its right to fix 
taxes for a period of sixty years.” 

In finding for the city and the author- 
ity, the court pointed out that (1) the 
resolution of 1938 declaring the need 
for an authority contained the neces- 
sary findings as to unsanitary dwellings 
and a shortage of standard accommoda- 
tions and that “when the need has been 
declared, and the authority has been 
set up, there is no requirement in the 
Act that like adjudications shall be 
made from time to time thereafter as 
new units are constructed”; (2) the 
provision in the cooperation agreement 
for payments by the authority in lieu 
of taxes was in accord with the powers 
specifically granted by the legislature in 





A TIP FOR ATTORNEYS 


The attention of attorneys rep- 
resenting housing authorities is 
invited to the extensive annota- 
tions in the American Law Re- 
ports on the following problems: 
(1) constitutionality of public 
housing laws: 130 A.L.R. 1073; 
(2) exemption from taxation of 
property or bonds of housing 
authorites: 133 A.L.R. 365 and 
152 A.L.R. 239. [Ed.] 











the housing authorities act. Quinn et al. 
v. City of McComb, (Sup. Ct. Miss., 
Dec. 3, 1951, not yet officially reported ). 


NEW YORK AUTHORITY UPHELD IN 
CONTRACTING OUT TITLE WORK 

On July 11, 1951, the New York 
court of appeals, in Corwin v. Farrell, 
upheld the New York City Housing 
Authority’s right to have its title ex- 
amination work done on a contract 
basis instead of by “force account.” 

For some years the authority had 
employed title examiners, all of whom 
had permanent civil service status, to 
perform its title examination work. 
Under pressure from the federal Public 
Housing Administration and the state 
Division of Housing, both of whom 
claimed the “force account” method 
was too costly, the authority entered 
into a contract, on the basis of com- 
petitive bids, with a private corporation 
performing similar work. The cost per 
parcel dropped from approximately 
$109 to $19. 

The title examiners dismissed by the 
authority instituted a suit to have the 
dismissals voided, the contract with the 
private corporation set aside, and them- 
selves reinstated. Their claim was 
based on a provision in the New York 
constitution that “appointments .. . 
in the civil service . .«. shall be made 
according to merit and fitness to be 
ascertained, so far as practicable, by 
examinations . . .” The state civil service 
law also provided that a dismissed em- 
ployee may be reinstated on a showing 
that “another person not appointed in 
accordance with . . . this chapter is . 
permitted to perform 
similar duties. . .” 

In holding for the authority, the 
court pointed out that neither the con- 
stitution nor any state law required 
that “all labor performed for a govern- 
mental agency must be supplied by per- 
sons directly employed”; that the 
authority had not acted in bad faith 
or in an attempt to evade the civil 
service law; that “it has not appointed 
individuals in the places of those dis- 
missed but . . . entered into a normal 
modern business practice of purchasing 
abstracts and certifications of title at a 
fixed price”; and accordingly, that the 
contracts with the corporation did not 
constitute an “appointment” in the civil 
service within the meaning of the con- 
stitution. Corwin v. Farrell, 100 N.E. 
(2d) 135 (3 judges dissenting). 


substantially 


ILLINOIS BLIGHTED AREAS ACT 
UPHELD BY HIGH STATE COURT 
Illinois’ 1947 blighted areas act was 
upheld by the state supreme court in 
January (to be reported in full). 
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THE NAHO 
PRESIDENT’S CORNER 








If my memory of English history 
serves me correctly, it was the Duke 
of Wellington who said: “The battle 
of Waterloo on the fields 
at Rugby.” I think the idea that the 
Iron Duke was attempting to convey 
is that — in the final analysis — gen- 
erals and field marshals have consider- 
ably less to do with ultimate victory 
than the stamina, loyalty, and intelli- 
gence of an army’s rank and file mem- 
bership. 

Grand 


was won 


have their 
place in the scheme of things, of 
course, and over-all strategy is essen- 
tial. But, fundamentally, battles — like 
causes — are fought and won primarily 
by those who carry muskets and not 
epaulettes. In the same fashion, the 
struggle waged by the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials toward 
the end of improved administrative 
practices in that important field of 


tactical concepts 


human service — housing — will be 
won by the calibre and character of 
its rank and file members. 


Committees 

I had an opportunity to see that 
membership in action recently and 
what I saw confirmed my confidence 
in the high destiny of NAHO. I saw 
our Management and Public Relations 
Committees in session in Chicago on 
January 16. Under expert chairman- 
ship and leadership these two com- 
mittees are attacking problems germane 
to their specific fields with intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm, tact, and _persever- 
ance. Here were evidenced honest ef- 
forts to make genuine contributions 
to the field of America’s great hous- 
ing problem and to our Association’s 
role therein. A day later I presided 
at a session of a special Committee on 
Committee and Section Relationships 
and again I witnessed the same level 
of devotion to duty. Here again were 
members of NAHO, some of whom 
had traveled long distances to be pres- 
ent, confronting difficult and serious 
problems of organization with deter- 
mination and cooperative good will. 

Every evidence is to the effect that 
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our committees and sections are hum- 
ming with activity. Our Technical 
and Maintenance Section is alive and 
alert under its 1952 leadership. Our 
Redevelopment Section, under equally 
favorable leadership, is making a fine 
contribution to the operations encom- 
passed under Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949. Our Commissioners Com- 
mittee, Committee on NAHO 
Awards, the Committees on Defense 
Housing, on Federal-Local Relations, 
on Fiscal Policy, on Retirement, and 
all the rest are alive with plans, activi 
ties, and new ideas. I saw the sub 
committee on contracts of the Rede- 
velopment Section in action in Wash 
ington, D. C. on January 10 and again 
I wondered at the meticulous 
that kept men in 
session from early morning until the 
late afternoon’s waning light. 

These are your committees — 
NAHO’s committees — our commit- 
tees and they represent the broad mem- 
bership base of our organization. They 
symbolize interest, zest, enthusiasm, 
and effort of a type that spells a suc- 
cessful and fruitful year for 1952. They 
are NAHO at its best. 

Regions — Chapters 

Not the least among the active 
groups of our Association are our local 
chapters and our regional councils. 
Communications, announcements, and 


our 


sense 
of responsibility 


invitations galore received by me have 
made clear the high level activity and 
interest of these valued divisions of 
NAHO. Personally, I know of no 
greater stimulus to general membership 
interest and productivity than local 
chapter and regional programs. 


We're Alive! 

It is precisely because the National 
Association of Housing Officials is 
alive that some questions have arisen 
concerning the easy and facile relation- 
ships of the component parts of the 
Association. It is for that same rea- 
son that a Committee on Committee 
and Section Relationships was author- 
ized by the Board of Governors to 
study and analyze their relationships 
to one another so that they may be 
harmoniously geared together into one 
cooperative whole. Such organization- 
al problems as duplication of commit- 
tee efforts and the proper delineation 
of section and committee contacts are 
matters for concern but optimistic con 
cern. Moribund, static, and 
useless organizations have no problems. 
Neither does a corpse. Problems are 


formal, 


the growing pains of progress. And 
organizational problems are a natural 
result of expanding and intense in 
terests. The Association is alive! 

It was a noted Spartan leader who, 
when entertained by a boastful Athe 
nian who dissertated at length on 
Athens’ allegedly impregnable walls, 
said as he pointed to sturdy Spartan 
men: “These are our walls.” The final 
success and usefulness of NAHO lies 
not so much in its constitution, by- 
laws, plans, and perspectives as it lies 
in the membership-wide fidelity, in- 
dustry, and effort displayed in the ac 
tivities of all our committees, sections, 
regions, and chapters. To all of them 
-thanks and good wishes! 

Clarence C. Klein, February 1952 








NAHO CONSTITUTION AMENDED 


Following the directive of a mail ballot of the active members of 
NAHO, the Board of Governors on January 25 voted unanimously to 
add the following new Section 3 to Article IX of the Association's 
constitution—the article dealing with meetings: 


“All national meetings of the Association shall be scheduled only 
in the places where facilities are available, on a non-discriminatory 
basis, to all members of the Association eligible to attend such meetings.” 

Some 2300 ballots were distributed to the active and agency mem- 


bers of NAHO in December of last year and some 1100 votes were 
cast. Votes favoring the amendment numbered 937, those opposing it 185. 
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SITES— 
(Continued from page 61) 
and popular opposition to the use of 
vacant sites flared in the fall mayoralty 
campaign, which pitted the president 
of the common council (and a former 
director of the housing commission) 
against the victorious candidate and 
present mayor, who campaigned for 
public housing “where it is needed— 
in the slums.” The upshot of the elec- 
tion has been that today Detroit is 
concentrating exclusively on a clearance 
site program coupled with ambitious 
redevelopment schemes. “As for reloca- 
tion,” an official observes, “apparently 
that is to be solved by waving a magic 
wand.” 
Public Housing Opposition 

“In ten months of the most violent 
debate,” comments a midwestern hous- 
ing authority official, “I have never 
heard anyone say he is against low-rent 
housing as such.” Unregenerate critics 
are still at large ready to brand public 
housing as creeping socialism and to 
maintain stoutly that slums do not exist. 
The general public, however, seems 
ready to concede the need for decent 
low-rental housing and to accept the 
necessity for public sponsorship and 
subsidy, at least until private enterprise 
shows greater alacrity to meet the need. 

Credit for this shift in public opinion 
goes at least in part to successful oper- 
ation of countless local low-rent pro- 
grams under the 1937 act and to wide- 
spread public education as to the effect 
and extent of slums. However, the 
general public’s attitude is still suf- 
ferance rather than support. Especially 
when stirred by self interest, the man 
in the street forgets the lessons of the 
past and recalls the public housing 
canards that still find wide currency. 

Clearance sites have excited relatively 
little popular opposition. Real estate 
interests early championed various ur- 
ban redevelopment schemes and are 
inclined to view slums as the least 
unacceptable locale for low-rent hous- 
ing. Residents of blighted areas general- 
ly have little social cohesiveness and 
thus cannot readily rally in opposition 
to a site, even if so inclined. 

Individual occupants of proposed 
clearance sites are naturally shaken by 
the prospect of cutting ties with their 
home neighborhood and hunting new 
quarters. Often they reject indignantly 
the imputation that they are living in 
a substandard area and almost uni- 
versally they are deeply concerned over 
the difficulties of locating substitute 
housing within their means. Owners 
of plants and local stores within pro- 
posed sites, of course, fear inadequate 
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compensation and resent interruption 
of business and loss of their special lo- 
cational advantages. 


Neighborhood Opposition 


While opposition to clearance sites 
has been generally temperate, storms 
of controversy have raged about pro- 
posed open sites in most of the dozen 
cities covered by this article. Typically 
the opposition is sparked by real estate 
groups and local civic associations — 
often organized only to meet the threat 
ot a proposed site in their neighbor- 
hood. An eastern housing authority 
reports, for example, that “the groups 
most vocal in opposition have been the 
neighborhood and improvement asso- 
ciations in the areas in which vacant 
sites are located The protests 
registered by these groups have, of 
course, been supported by other inter- 
ests whose primary concern is the 
blocking of the program as a whole.” 

From city to city the familiar and 
ominous preface “I’m for public hous- 
ing, but .” has been followed by 
strikingly similar arguments against the 
use of proposed open sites. Most fre- 
quently these include the claims that 
the proposed project will (1) deteri- 
orate neighboring property values; (2) 
alter the character of the neighborhood; 
and (3) overtax community facilities. 
A Baltimore official, for instance, states 
that “the most frequent objection to 
the use of vacant sites has been . . . that 
nearby property values are adversely 
affected.” “Decreased property values 
and lowering the standards of the neigh- 
borhood” are reported as the most com- 
mon objections in San Francisco. In 
Minneapolis opponents of two large 
sites emphasized the threatened over- 
crowding of already inadequate school 
and recreation facilities. 

In addition to variants on these argu- 
ments and discounting the occasional 
alarmed cries of socialism and bureau- 
cracy, other more specialized objections 
also sometimes emerge. The institution- 
al appearance of low-rent housing proj- 
ects has been a talking point in Detroit 
among opponents of open site develop- 
ment. Chicago critics have asserted that 
use of proposed open sites will deprive 
private builders of suitable tracts for 
development. In both Philadelphia and 
Minneapolis, specific open sites have 
been fought because their use for resi- 
dential purposes would require modi- 
fication of the zoning ordinance. 

There can be little doubt that the 
Opposition to open site development is 
real and deep seated. The countless in- 
dividuals who storm city hall hearings 
and throng mass meetings are acting in 
response to what they conceive as a real 





threat to their best interests. However, 
it can be questioned whether the argu- 
ments publicly advanced by the opposi- 
tion represent an accurate and complete 
statement of the basic motivations for 
fighting open site developments. 

The confirmed opponents of all low- 
rent housing have welcomed the op- 
portunity to ally themselves with local 
groups whose concern with housing 
rarely extends further than opposition 
to specific neighborhood sites. Both 
groups have found a convenient basis 
for their opposition in the argument 
that slum sites represent the proper 
location for public housing projects. 
To the local groups, this theory is a 
comforting rationalization for an op- 
position often more founded in emotion 
than logic. To the more experienced 
critics, it is an effective weapon to 
hamstring all public housing while 
avoiding the onus of total opposition. 

A Chicago official states that “there 
has been considerable opposition in 
Chicago to low-rent housing on vacant 
land, but this opposition has stemmed 
largely from groups which are inter- 
ested in the defeat of the entire housing 
program.” Pittsburgh reports “consider- 
able opposition to the use of . . . semi- 
vacant sites on the part of residents 
in the neighborhoods. These groups 
allege that they are not opposed to 
public housing, but that public housing 
projects should be restricted to slum 
areas.” A San Francisco official notes 
that “the opinion is frequently ex 
pressed that public housing should be 
built on cleared slum sites. In my ex- 
perience, however, this opinion usually 
has come from those who at the same 
time are objecting to public housing 
in their own neighborhood. The opin- 
ion, therefore, is principally a way of 
‘put it somewhere else—not 
Commenting on the 
spread opposition to open site develop- 
ment in Minneapolis, a local official 
states that “most if not all of this 
comes from people who are opposed 
to any low-rent housing. The authority 
has made plain the reason why it can- 
not operate directly in slum areas. The 
opposition chooses not to understand 
this (in public) and yells for housing 
in slums, knowing full well this is a 
good way to block all housing.” 

The tendency to identify low-rent 
housing with slum clearance is by no 
means surprising. While the primary 
purpose of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 was the provision of ade- 
quate housing at low rentals, an im- 
portant secondary objective was the 
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Selected 


RECENT 


THE URBAN PATTERN—City Planning 
and Design, by Arthur B. Gallion in col- 
laboration with Simon Eisner. 1950. 446 
pp. illus. $12. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 250 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. 

It is difficult to decide just what kind 
of a book this is. It covers so much terri- 
tory and treats of so many subjects that 
it can be all (planning) things to all (plan- 
ning) people. This breadth, strangely enough, 
is probably its greatest drawback. By neces- 
sity, the authors must treat cursorily most 
of the subjects they expound and cannot, 
therefore, present a _ really comprehensive 
coverage of any particular subject. 

An iteration of the major parts of the 
book indicates the great area covered by the 
authors. It has been divided into six parts: 
The City of the Past, The Industrial City, 
The City of Today, The Planning Process, 
Contemporary Standards, and New Horizons. 
Because of this breadth, the book's primary 
use, it would seem, is that of a text for 
students of city planning—a survey type of 
course, covering the growth of cities, present 
planning problems, and suggested solutions. 
It does not have great technical value for 
the professional planner, although it does 
have the virtue of looking at the picture in 
broad terms and requiring the professional 
to raise his head, for a moment at least, 
from the special subject he is investigating 
to look at the whole picture, 

Specifically, the first section, The City of 
the Past, was of great interest to this read- 
er. It generally brings one up short to read 
of the slums and high densities of the Roman 
city and to learn something of their methods 
of meeting problems of city growth. The 
method, by the way, was generally to in- 
crease densities—not much different from 
modern solutions. The maps and_illustra- 
tions of these early cities are particularly 
interesting—a feature that is true of the 
entire book: it is liberally illustrated and the 
illustrations have been well chosen. 

So long as the authors stick to describing 
the growth of cities and the accompanying 
problems, all is well. But it seems unnecessa- 
ry for them to expand in quick, general 
terms the effect of certain inventions, such 
as the automobile, the airplane, railroad, etc. 
This general treatment is what one would 
expect of a junior high school text. The 
readers of this book will already be well 
aware of the effect of these inventions and 
there is no need to dwell upon them. 

The book contains an interesting section 
on various experiments to improve living 
conditions, covering such utopian programs 
as Robert Owen's (America’s first “new 
towns” proposal) and the physically im- 
proved but anti-democratic model towns built 
by corporations such as Pullman. The book 
also recites the history of the garden city 
movement (Ebenezer Howard) and discusses 
the layout and development of such garden 
cities as Letchworth, Welwyn, and others. 

In the field of housing, the book covers 
both European and United States experience. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Housing programs in 
France, 


England, Sweden, 
Holland, Russia, Italy, 
Austria, and Switzerland are reviewed rather 
briefly. It seems strange, however, that the 
review of housing programs in Germany 
does not include any of the developments 
under Hitler. 

The description of housing in the United 
States is quite extensive, starting with World 
War I, reviewing postwar housing develop- 
ments (The City Housing Corporation, Sun- 
nyside Gardens, Radburn, Chatham Village, 
the New York 1926 housing law) and then 
devoting quite a bit of space to the depres- 
sion, World War II, and postwar develop- 
ments. The authors cover quite adequately 
the real property survey, HOLC, the Nation- 
al Housing Act (FHA), the Resettlement 
Administration, Greenbelt towns, the Hoover 
conference on home building and home own- 
ership, PWA, and finally the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. A quote on urban re- 
development from the Hoover conference of 
1933 may come as a 


Germany, 


surprise to those 
who think of redevelopment in terms of 
the late 40's. The pointed out 
that unless the problem could be met by 
private enterprise, ther« 


conterence 


would have to be 
public participation, “at least to the extent 
of the exercise of the 
domain.” 


power of eminent 


A good deal of space has been given to 
public housing and the arguments both for 
and against but it is clear that the authors 
approve. They have also presented a very 
good statement on the contusion arising 
from public housing’s dual purpose—slum 
clearance and the rehousing of families un- 
able to afford the full cost of adequate 
housing. They point out that the logical 
sequence is to rehouse families from the 
slums, 1.¢c., build public housing on vacant 
land and then clear the slums. 

The authors’ discussion of the planning 
process and planning standards is very well 


“done. Of particular merit is their treatment 


of urban congestion in general and _ traffic 
and parking problems in particular. They 
have written a good critique on the faults of 
present zoning practices and have prese nted 
a good descripgion of subdivision practices 
and regulations. Their description of the 
neighborhood unit idea is well done and 
they have summarized the heated arguments 
for and against this type of planning. Their 
general conclusion on this subject makes 
a good deal of sense. It is pretty much 
contained in this one sentence: “These con- 
flicting opinions notwithstanding, it has be- 
come a practical necessity to employ the neigh- 
borhood unit, or its counterpart, as a means 
to restore a recognizable form in the physical 
organization of the city” (page 278). 

The book, of course, deals with the suburb- 
anization trend and the effect it has had 
upon central cities and municipal operations. 
In describing the growth of suburban com- 
munities at the expense of central cities, how- 
ever, they repeat the error of most writers 
on this subject by pointing out that the 
rate of population increase of suburbs is 


much greater than that of central cities. Rates 
of increase are very misleading, for a small 
numerical increase in a suburb can, on a 
rate basis, far exceed a much larger numeri 
cal increase in the central city. Such a 
comparison fails to recognize the extent to 
which the central city has been built uy 
and the resulting lack of suitable housing 
sites. No distinction is made, in quoting 
such statistics, between desire to flee the 
city and the difficulty of finding suitable hous 
ing sites within a well built up central city. 

The authors have advanced two specifi 
proposals that, quoting the preface, “ma 
be sufficiently provocative to warrant mor« 
than passing attention.” One has to do with 
zoning. It would establish a single densit 
standard for the entire city so that mult 
story buildings would provide the same 
amount of open space per family as do single 
family structures. As a corollary, the authors 
would give the builder a good deal of Ice 
way in mecting the requirement to the end 
that new design and layout would not 
be discouraged. The second proposal is ad 
vanced as a means of preventing, or at least 
discouraging, obsolesence. This goal would 
be accomplished by increasing the assessed 
value of a structure each year unless it 
were modernized. Thus it would be to 
the financial advantage of the owner of an 
old structure either to replace it with a new 
structure or to remodel it substantially. 
Which might be called urban redevelopment 
through taxation. 

On the whole, this reviewer found the book 
both informative and interesting. One 1 
likely to object, however, to the authors’ in 
ibility to discuss a current planning prob 
lem without going back to tribal and feudal 
times to trace the growth of the problem 
In addition, the prose sometimes is strongl 
exhortative and a bit on the purplish side 
As an example, in discussing New York 
skyscrapers, the authors say: “Bond clerk 
and stockbrokers creep between the cracks 
ind crevices of their cavernous walls .. . 
People can neither comprehend nor even 
sec these giant masses, although they live 
and work in their long dark shadows. The 
capacity of man to build such immense struc- 
tures has amazed the world, but the source 
of wonderment to thinking persons is man’s 
oblivious willingness to trap himself in their 
vicious jaws.” 

William L. Slayton, Washington, D. C. 


TWO-THIRDS OF A NATION, by Nathan 
Straus. 1952, $4. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Mr. Straus, former administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority, returns to 
the housing scene with great gusto via this 
book, in which he discusses 
all kinds, the unsuspected dangers and hidden 
costs in buying a house, population congestion, 
and slum clearance and urban redevelopment. 
In it he condemns the real estate lobby for 
its fight against low-rent housing and puts 
particular emphasis on the needs of middle- 
income families, the dangers of government 
assisted promotion of shoddy, undersized 
houses, and the need for redevelopment based 
on dispersal and low density population 

To be reviewed. 


rental housing of 


WILLOW RUN, by Lowell Juilliard Carr 
and James Edson Stermer. 1952. 406 pp., 
illus. $5. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. 

A “case history” study of the industrial im- 
pact of World War II on one smail community: 
how a giant government bomber plant dis- 
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PAUL L. FEISS, 

longtime housing advocate and father of Carl 
Feiss of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, died January 20 in Cleveland at the 
age of 76. Mr. Feiss served on the board of 
the one-time National Housing Association, 
formed by Lawrence Veiller in 1910, and 
was also on the United States Shipping Board, 
whose Emergency Fleet Corporation was one 
of the two federal agencies to provide hous 
ing for World War I workers. In Cleveland, 
his home city, Mr. Feiss was a leader in the 
housing reform movement, serving as chair 
man of the chamber of commerce housing 
committee, which issued the city’s first public 
housing report. In 1930, he was a member 
of the Cleveland housing committee that 
helped bring about the enactment of the 
Ohio enabling law for low-rent housing, the 
first such state law passed in the country. 
He has also served as a member of the 
Cleveland PWA_ housing advisory commit 
tee and as treasurer of the Better Housing 
Association of Cleveland. 


DR. ROBERT F. PULLEY, 

for 17 years a member of the Toledo Metro 
politan Housing Authority and a former mem 
ber of NAHO’'s Board of Governors, in Jan 
uary was elected vice-chairman of the hous 
ing authority. Dr. Pulley is also a member 
of the Toledo Slum Clearance and Urban Re 
development Commission. 


A. |. DAVEY, 

publisher of the Cleveland Citizen and chau 
man of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, recently was elected president of 
the Cleveland Federation of Labor. 


CHARLES ASCHER 

has been appointed to take interim charge 
of the New York office of the Public Ad 
ministration Clearing House, effective Feb 
ruary 1, during the absence of its permanent 
director on a Washington PACH assignment. 
Mr. Ascher, who is chairman of the depart 
ment of political science at Brooklyn College, 


is also a housing consultant and long-time 
NAHO member. 


DeHART HUBBARD, 

racial relations adviser in the Cleveland office 
of the Federal Housing Administration, was 
selected recently as one of the University of 
Michigan's ten most outstanding athletes. The 
selection was made from among hundreds of 
athletes who attended the university over a 
period of at least 50 years. Mr. Hubbard was 
the university's first great trackman, compet 
ing in 1923-25. He set a world and Olympic 
broadjump record with a leap of 25 feet, 
10-7/8 inches in 1924 in Paris. 


ABBOTT NELSON, 

who was formerly executive director of the 
Waukegan (Illinois) Housing Authority, has 
joined the staff of the Chicago plan commis- 
sion. The Waukegan authority was forced to 
close its doors as of the end of last year (see 
December JourNnaL, page 435). 


AARON LEVINE, 

formerly senior planner in charge of rede 
velopment for the Philadelphia city planning 
commission, has been appointed area com- 
munity planner for the west and southwestern 
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PUBLICATIONS— 
(Continued from page 65 ) 
rupted the traditional living patterns of 
thousands of people in the neighborhood. The 
book is especially timely because of the re- 
arming program now going on and the 
sumilar problems that are arising. The authors, 
who worked in the Willow Run _ plant, 
studied the impacts and consequences of an 
unusual population influx into a particular 
location and draw some conclusions on how 
the confusions and inefficiencies that resulted 
from the influx could have been—and can be 
eliminated. 
To be reviewed. 


AMERICAN URBAN COMMUNITIES, by 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. 1951. 617 pp. $6. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, New York. 


The author, a social scientist, discusses in 
this book a variety of aspects of city life, 
the problems of city government, and the 
growth of regional planning. He presents a 
theory of the place of suburbs in the metro- 
politan community, an analysis of commuting 
and its problems, and the relationship of 
rural and urban areas to each other. Mr. 
Hallenbeck considers the American city in 
relationship to its growth patterns, its organ- 
ized life, its social structure, and its people. 

To be reviewed. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT, HOUSING 
AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY. 1951. 
467 pp., charts, tables. $1.25 United States 
_— Printing Office, Washington 25, 
» C 

The annual report for the calendar year 
1950 of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, including the office of the adminis- 


states tor the Housing and Home 


Finance 
Agency. 


He will take up his new duties soon. 


WILSON S. BORLAND 


has recently joined the staff of the 


Housing 
Authority <« 


tf the City of Pittsburgh as re 
search analyst. Mr. Borland resigned as exe 
cutive director of the Pittsburgh 
Association late last year, 


Housing 
atter 15 years 
of service with the organization, the last 
ten as executive director. 


HELEN A. SHUFORD, 

tormer NAHO staff member, in late 1951 
Was appointed executive director of United 
World Federalists, Inc., with headquarters in 
New York. Miss Shuford has been with UWF 
since September 1950. 





trator, the Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Federal Housing Administration, and the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. Summarizes the 
work of the housing agencies with facts and 
figures. The PHA report has been excerpted 
and made into a separate publication, Fourth 
Annual Report, Public Housing Administra 
tion for the Calendar Year 1950, availabk 
free from Public Housing Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., and from PHA field 
offices. 


SITES— 

(Continued from page 6+) 
elimination of slums through direct 
construction on clearance sites or by 
equivalent demolition. In the inter- 
vening years, the extent and effect of 
slum conditions have been widely and 
continuously dramatized. By creating 
a separate program for both low-rent 
housing and slum clearance, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 effected a radical but 
little publicized innovation. The im- 
portant but subile distinction has under- 
standably escaped large segments of 
the general public, which still chooses 
to base its opposition to open site de 
velopment on the notion that slum 
areas are the proper locations for low- 
rent housing projects. 

However, the average individual’s 
opposition is actually motivated less 
by such technical considerations than by 
hidden fear of the groups a low-rent 
project will bring into his neighbor- 
hood. A Dallas official guardedly notes 
that “public opinion has greatly in- 
fluenced the location of Negro sites, 
inasmuch as some white neighborhoods 
are particularly conscious of Negro en- 
croachment.” A San Francisco corres- 
pondent ascribes opposition to the gen- 
erally unexpressed fear of Negro oc- 
cupancy. A midwestern housing au- 
thority official reports irrefutable evi- 
dence that petitions against open sites 
are introduced to prospective signatories 
with the remark “Do you want Negroes 
living in your neighborhood?” 

A Pittsburgh official presents this 





missioners. 





HOUSING CORRESPONDENCE COURSE— 


NAHO’s Management Committee has for some years been seeking 
a means of developing a correspondence course in the operation of 
public housing. Details of what such a course would propose to cover 
will be outlined in an article in the March issue of the JouRNAL OF 
Housine and thereafter the entire membership of NAHO is to be polled 
to establish the extent of interest in such a training device. A sample 
poll on the question taken during a session of NAHO’s 1951 annual 
meeting turned up a five to two vote in favor of such a course. 
What do you think? The time and money that must go into the 
preparation and administration of such a course can only be justified 
on the basis of a real demand from housing authority staffs and com- 
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SITES— 
(Continued from page 66) 
interesting analysis of the motivation 
of Opposition to two semi-vacant sites. 
“Not publicly pronounced but a basic 
factor,’ he writes, “is the anti-race 
feeling of the present neighborhoods’ 
residents. These areas are old, semi- 
rural, all white settlements in which 
there has been little change for 30 or 
40 years. The residents are of Teutonic 
stock, thrifty, “‘home-proud,’ conserva- 
tive. They know that the authority's 
policies are bi-racial and that the pro- 
posed projects are in the nature of 
stand-by housing for proposed redevel- 
opment of an area that is predominantly 
Negro and ‘foreign.’ There is also a 
strong feeling that public housing ten- 
ants would be ‘beneath’ them (on a 
lower economic level, therefore un- 
desirable ).” 
Detroit 

A similar incisive analysis is pro- 
vided by a Detroit official. “Detroit is 
caught in its own policy. It chose a 
number of years ago to follow an 
arbitrary policy of segregation in its 
housing projects. It proceeded then to 
build much more housing for whites 
in relation to the need than for Negroes. 
It built all of its housing for whites 
on vacant land. The little housing built 
for Negroes was on a clearance site. 
It reached a point where it was obvious 
to everybody that a substantial part of 
the people to be housed on any open 
sites would have to be Negro . . . Some 
of the public utterances make reference 
to opposition to the welfare state, to 
socialism, to the use of open sites, to 
multiple-type development. It is my 
estimate that 95 per cent of the popular 
opposition is based on racial prejudice.” 

Social Attitudes 

The selection of sites for low-rent 
housing thus transcends technical dif- 
ficulties and becomes entangled with 
conflicting social attitudes. Because 
minority groups are subconsciously 
tagged as responsible for the substand- 
ard housing to which they have been 
relegated by prejudice and economic 
pressure, they are rated undesirable 
neighbors. Because they are rated un- 
desirable neighbors, their transfer from 
the blighted areas where they now often 
live is opposed. Because minority groups 
continue to be confined to substandard 
areas, there is no opportunity to demon- 
strate that substandard conditions are 
not necessarily of their making. Preju- 
dice thus reinforces prejudice by hin- 
dering open site development and 
thwarting provision of “a decent home 
and suitable living environment” for 
the minority group American family. 
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POSITIONS 


A62—HOUSING MANAGEMENT, DEVEL- 
OPMENT—NINTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

The district public works officer, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, is receiving applications for the po- 
sition of housing manager, Ninth Naval 
District. The district comprises 13 middle 
western states. 

Duties include general supervision over the 
management of existing navy housing facili 
ties, comprising more than 3000 existing units 
plus some 1500 proposed new units; work on 
new housing projects now in various stages 
of development. Responsibilities will include 
keeping informed as to housing conditions in 
the district and initiating new projects or 
taking action to improve housing. Civil en- 
gineering or architectural background desired. 

Salary $5940 to start; $6940 top of grade. 

Apply to housing branch, property adminis- 
tration division, Ninth Naval District, District 
Public Works Office, Building 1-A, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois. 


A72—PLANNERS, ENGINEER, ASSIS- 
TANT COMPTROLLER 

The Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
announces openings tor the following 


posi 
tons 

Chief planning analyst upervises work in 
site selection and planning division. Duti 
include planning and directing studies of 
blighted areas and redevelopment potential 
ties; coordinating commission's site selection 


activities with those of other city agencies 
supervising collection and analysis of data 
by staff. Qualifications: college degree in city 
planning and four years of experience in 
planning and redevelopment; graduate work 
m be substituted year for year for experi 
ence. Thorough knowledge of city planning 
organizational 


required. Salary 


principles and techniques and 
and administrative abilit 


$6200 to $7500 


Planning analyst—under supervision con 
ducts studies of blight and sites for possible 
redevelopment. Also prepares reports, analyzes 
data, makes detailed surveys of sites. Qualifi 
cations: two years of experience or equivalent 
graduate training in city planning in addition 
to graduation from college with major work 
in planning. Ability to prepare maps and clear, 
concise reports on findings of studies. Salary: 
$4320 to $5400. 

Land planner—makes studies of land use, 
population, utilities, and structures in redevel 
opment areas; analyzes sites to determine de 
sirable uses; studies and makes recommenda 
tions on development schemes within frame 
work of over-all city plan. Qualifications 
roughly same as for planning analyst. Salary: 


$4320 to $5400. 

Development relates work of 
project planning with actual field engineering 
policies and operations 


enginee? 


supervises all neces 
sarv field duties, including setting up and 
executing plans, preparing cost estimates, and 
overseeing proper execution ot contracts. 
Qualifications: five years of experience in 
construction and development with at least 
one year in responsible supervisory capacity. 
College degree in civil or architectural engi 





AVAILABLE 


neering. Up to three vears of graduate work 
may be substituted for experience. Salary 


$6300 to $7500. 

Assistant Comptroller keeps accounting 
records, prepares financial statements, pre 
pares budgets, and maintains budgetary con 
trols under general supervision. Qualifications 
bachelor’s degree in accounting and _ three 
vears of experience in accounting and budget 
ing work; thorough knowledge of modern 
office practices and accounting procedures 
Salar $4920 to $6000 

For further information on these positions 
write to Linwood Dodge, Administrative 
Assistant, Chicago Land Clearance Commi 
ion, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago 2 


A73—REDEVELOPMENT PLANNER 
Local agency in southeast needs responsible 
person with planning background and ex 
rience ind public sy iking abulit to tak 
varge of Title I program. Salar 


S6H000 to 


wccording to experience 


A74—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The position of executive director for the 
Indianapolis Housing Authority is open for 
immediate filling. Two projects of over 600 
units are now out for contract bids; sites 


upproved by city council for three additional 
projects in antici ated program of 1500 units, 
ilso city counal approved. Candidates with 
legal or technical training preferred. Salar 
SOUUU, 

Apply to Donald R. Hanson, Indianapolis 
Housing Authority, 11 West 28th Street, 


Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W54, Female—MANAGER 

Experience includes five and a half years 
as housing assistant with large housing au 
thority; community work; welfare work. Col 
lege graduate with work in housing, public 
welfare, and sociology. Qualified for position 
as assistant manager or manager. 

Salary requirements: $4000 to $4500. Must 
restrict area to New York, New Jersey, or 
Connecticut. 


W55, Male, 26—PLANNING TECHNICIAN 


Experience includes three months with 


state planning commission in _ planning 
work; three months with state university as 
months 
with southwest housing authority as assistant 
ngineer on slum clearance and redevelopment 


Education 


planning research technician; four 


planning bachelor’s degree in 


political science: master’s degree in regional 
planning from University of North Carolina 
pending completion of thesis. 

Prefer position with redevelopment program 
in moderately-sized cit 


require minimum 


tf $3800 per year 


W56, Male, 37—PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Seven years experience in news and pub 
icity writing. Two years with New York 
State Division of Housing, preparing releases, 
speeches, reports, and doing research. Available 
for position anywhere. Please contact directly: 
Richard D. Goldsmith, 2303 Putnam Street, 
Toledo 10, Ohio. 
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HANGER FOR FIXTURES—JOH-MI 
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Device pictured above is the Hilco 
Adjustable Bar Hanger for mounting 
ceiling or wall fixtures without screws, 
nuts, or bolts. Said to eliminate notch 
ing or cutting joists and studs, the 
hanger assures perfect alignment of 
fixtures, according to report. Especially 


recommended for mounting switch 
boxes, the device is claimed to save 
time, money, and energy; to be useful 
for old as well as new installations. It 
comes in two sizes and two styles to 
accommodate all types of outlet boxes 
and all joist and wall spacing from 12 
to 24 inches. 


Technical 
Literature 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 


matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 69. 














JOH-M9—Cement and Concrete Reference 
Book 1951. 112 pp., illus. 

Complete reference book on the history, 
production, and uses for cement and con- 
crete, this volume includes an illustrated flow 
chart showing the process of making cement. 
Section on uses for cement devotes consider- 
able space to its structural uses, precast con- 
crete products, and application to housing. 


JOH-M1O0—This Is International Steel. 44 
pp., illus. 

A catalog of sources for all kinds of fabri- 
cated steel—including building products and 
structural steel. Outlines the company’s facili- 
ties and products, for the benefit of builders 
and contractors. 


JOH-M11—Aluminum Windows By Vamp- 
co. 30 pp., illus. 

All types of aluminum windows are pic- 
tured in detail with complete installation 
specifications and a section showing some 
typical finished installations. 
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Porcelain plumbing fixtures such as 
bathtubs can be rendered impervious 
to the hazards of construction by spray 
coating them with Liquid Envelope, 
according to report. A tough, elastic 
strip coating, the material is simply 
sprayed on to protect porcelain equip- 
ment from damage by falling tools, 
workmen’s shoes, and debris. To re- 
move the coating, edges are cut and 
rolled back and the “envelope” takes 
any fallen debris with it. Surfaces are 
said to be left as clean as when they 
left the factory. Less than a gallon of 
the formulation, which can be applied 
in only five minutes, will completely 
coat a bathtub—giving added protection 
with extra thickness on the horizontal 
surfaces. Coating is claimed to provide 
a quick and inexpensive way to save 
porcelain fixtures. 


INTERIOR PANELS—JOH-M3 

Its low cost, warp resistance, and 
decorative qualities are features of 
Novoply that are stressed by the manu- 
facturer. A three-ply laminated wood 
panel, it is suitable for such uses as 
interior partitions and doors. Other 
qualities claimed for the material are 





superior insulation against sound, re- 
sistance to abrasion and fire, and its 
tenacity in holding nails and screws. 
Panels will not warp and are said to 
take decorative finishes very well. They 
are reportedly attractive if left un- 
finished, as well. Lightweight material 
comes in a stock 48 x 96 inch size 
and in a large 72 x 144 inch size for 
wall installations; thicknesses run to 
¥g and %% of an inch. 


GAS FIRED HEATER—JOH-M4 





} 





Specially designed to be simple to 
install, a new line of gas fired wall 





JOH-M12—Catalog of concrete chemicals. 
Illus. 

File catalog includes every item in the 
company’s line of concrete chemicals and is 
offered to builders and contractors as a source 
of supply. When a product is needed, the 
nearest company plant guarantees to ship it 
overnight by truck, so that shortage of local 
supplies need not halt construction. 


JOH-M13—Duraluminum Ladders. 6 pp., 
illus. 

Folder illustrates the safety features of a 
line of lightweight aluminum ladders. 


JOH-M14—Specifications Kecommended to 
Secure Dry Brick Walls. 16 pp., illus. Type 
of Workmanship Recommended to Secure 
Dry Brick Walls. 16 pp., illus. 

Two booklets give in detail facts about 


construction of brick walls to prevent leakage. 
First gives specifications and illustrates tech- 
niques; second details ways of building various 
kinds of joints and walls to keep them dry. 


JOH-M15—Symons System of Wall Form 
Construction. 36 pp., illus 

Booklet presents a detailed description and 
explanation of a panel system of concrete 
form construction that differs from other panel 
systems and reportedly makes erection simple 
and insures a clean concrete finish and easy 
stripping. 


JOH-M16—Building Guide for Good House 
Painting. 12 pp., illus. 

Pointers on construction methods that assure 
long lasting paint jobs are given in this guide. 
Most paint failures can be prevented by fol- 
lowing these suggestions, according to the 
guide. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-MI Fixture Hanger 
JOH-M2 Porcelain Protection 
JOH-M3 Interior Panels 
[] JOH-M4 Gas Fired Heater 
NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-M5 Dirt Repellent Paint 
-} JOH-M6 Street Markers 
} JOH-M7 Masonry Coating 
JOH-M& Aluminum Paint 


NaME 
Housing AFFILIATION 
Postrion Titut 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 68 
and 69 on which you would like manufacturer's name and address and 
full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JouRNAL of 
Howsine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
JOH-M9 Concrete Reference Book 
JOH-M10 Steel Catalog 

JOH-MI1 Aluminum Windows 
JOH-M12 Concrete Chemicals 

[] JOH-M13 Ladders 

JOH-M14 Dry Brick Walls 
JOH-M15 Wall Panel 


JOH-M16 Painting Guide 








heaters will fit between studs on 16- 
inch centers and set above floor level, 
leaving space below for cleaning rugs 
and floors. Made in single and double 
units, of 25,000 BTU and 50,000 BTU 
respectively, new Royal Gas-Fired Re- 
cessed Vented Wall Heaters are ap- 
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DIRT REPELLENT PAINT—JOH-M5 
. senna 


Leocachhlinne Adiladiadan Miarieal 








Designed specifically to resist such 
stains as ink, grease, lipstick, and others 
that ordinarily prove fatal to wall 
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proved for natural, manufactured, and 
LP gas. Double units fit into opposite 
sides of a wall, providing heat outlets 
for two different rooms. 

Entire burner and control assembly 
can be easily removed. Finish is neutral 
to blend with any color. 


+ 


paints, Staize-Clene flat wall enamel is 
said to cut costs of maintenance paint 
ing as much as 40 per cent. Picture 
above shows contrast between stain 
resistance of ordinary paint and _ this 
enamel, which is claimed to wash com 
pletely free of smudges. Furthermore, 
it is said to resist normal accumulations 
of dust and dirt up to 90 per cent 
longer than other paints—hence re 
quiring less washing and repainting. 
Ten colors are available in this com 
plete line of finishes, undercoaters, and 
primer sealer. 


STREET MARKERS—JOH-M6 

The maintenance cost involved in re 
painting either the traffic lines down 
the middle of project streets or the 
dividing lines for parking spaces can be 
eliminated through the use of Dur-O- 
Line Street Markers, so the manufac 
turer says. These markers are made of 
tenite plastic, colored either yellow or 
white, and are said to have a life span 
of from four to six years. Laid about 


two feet apart, runs the report, they 
form a well defined traffic lane that 
requires no attention until the markers 
wear out. They are not subject to 
breakage and no amount of wear will 
dull their color. Two workers can lay 
about 100 of the 4%-inch discs in 
an hour and traffic can run over them 
as soon as they are laid. Since the aver 
age life span of a painted line is six 
months, these markers save 
nance costs many times over. 


mainte 


In fact, the manufacturer claims that 
their cost is made up by the original 
cost of a painted line and the first re- 
paint job, thereby saving the additional 
expense of some seven to ten repaint- 


ings. 


MASONRY COATING—JOH-M7 

A new water repellent coating for 
masonry, called Crystal, is claimed to 
last as long as ten years with a single 
application; to protect mortar joints; 
prevent seepage through brick, stucco, 
concrete block, and other masonry; to 
resist stains on masonry surfaces and 
prevent efflorescence; to waterproof 
without clogging pores, allowing walls 
to breathe. One of the group of silicone 
waterproofers (see November 1951 
JouRNAL, page 417), the coating is said 
to be unaffected by extremes of tem 
perature. Only precaution to take in 
applying is to make certain the surface 
is dry. 


ALUMINUM PAINT—JOH-M8 
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Heat as high as 1200 degrees F. re 
portedly will not affect a new alumi 
num paint called Hi-Temp. Recom 
mended for use on boilers, ovens, steam 
pipes, and other equipment where high 
temperatures prevail, paint can be ap 
plied with either brush or spray and is 
said to dry in one to two hours. One 
coat will do the job to prevent peeling, 
discoloring, and blistering. 
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RELOCATION ARTICLE DID GOOD PUNCTURING JOB 

The article “Special Relocation Housing” by Homer W. 
Borst in the January 1952 issue of the JournaL or Hovusinc 
did an excellent job of puncturing two “solutions” to the re- 
location or slum clearance problem. To anyone with actual 
experience in administering a clearance job, the frailities of 


the two “solutions” are obvious. Public housing (or any 
alternate method of providing low-rent units) is an im- 
portant aid in site clearance and makes the job faster and cer- 
tainly easier for some of the site families. But slum clearance 
takes a vertical cut from the economic and social community, 
whereas public housing (or new private housing) offers ac- 
commodations only to a horizontal slice of the community. 
And because of the compound, complex organization of any 
slum area, it is unlikely that relocation will ever be “solved” 
by the provision of any combination of types of new housing. 

But the current alternate proposed by those who do not 
want — or cannot get — public housing as even a partial 
solution is the “piecemeal process.” Which is, of course, no 
solution but merely a method of keeping the pain of the clear- 
ance process below the threshhold of community notice or 
reaction. However, it is important to note that a reasonable 
demolition schedule directly related to the total housing sup- 
ply, market, or community dynamics is a necessary process. 
The mere clearance of small parts of a site offered as a 
“solution” to relocation problems reveals a lack of understand. 
of the composition of a slum. 

Thus far Mr. Borst’s analysis is both correct and informa- 
tive. However, I cannot agree entirely with his solution. I 
doubt that there is a single answer to the problem. The entire 
community must if it wants to eradicate the cancer of slums, 
do two things: (1) accept the concept of the radical operation 
of slum removal and (2) undertake a positive regimen of 
slum prevention. 

The first step must encompass the acceptance of the fact 
that no operation is painless and that some good healthy seg- 
ments will in the nature of things experience such pain. It 
must also accept the principle that the entire community has 
a definite responsibility in the relocation process. It is well 
recognized in law that when, for the good of the whole, 
the property of the individual must be taken, the individual 
shall be so compensated that he is neither richer nor poorer 
as a result of the taking. It requires no great stretch of a 
sense of social justice to apply this principle to those other 
than property owners who are affected. The tenant who has 
no real property taken from him nevertheless may suffer 
losses, expenses, and inconveniences to the end that the public 
good be served. The community, then, at least can accept 
some basic responsibility for the process and minimize this 
hardship. 

The second, and perhaps the more important and funda- 
mental step, can be separated into two parts. The process of 
site clearance must be adjusted to the housing supply and 
dynamics of the community. To schedule the relocation of 
a measurable part of the community without relating the 
program to the existing supply, to urban dynamics, and to 
the economic condition extant and predicted, is to invite 
failure. 

Since slums house the varied types of occupants that a 
clearance operation uncovers, no practical combination of 
new housing (and non-residential buildings) will suffice. 
Most occupants of a slum site will by choice or otherwise move 
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to “used” housing. It remains, then, for the local community 
—not merely the redevelopment agency—to see to it that 
blight is not spread by this means. This requires a broader 
understanding of the full implication of slum clearance than 
has heretofore been usual. Chicago has been fortunate in this 
respect but much remains to be done here as elsewhere. 

Mr. Borst has, I therefore think, well pointed out the 
fundamental weaknesses in the two favorite “solutions” to 
the relocation problem. The true solution is, I think, suggested 
in Mr. Foley’s statement of December 1951 on “The Use ot 
Federal Aids in Relocating Families by the Clearance ot 
Slum Areas.” The answer is that while there is no panacea, 
no cure-all, there is a solution. Primarily, as consistent with 
national policy as possible, the construction of new housing ot 
all kinds must be encouraged. Secondarily, the preservation 
of present good housing must be emphasized through blight 
prevention and code enforcement programs. And finally—but 
not least—the clearance process must be carried out in a well 
planned, conscientious manner. These three principles, ac 
cepted by the full local community, can make real slum 
clearance an actuality. 

William Gerhardt, Chicago 


“REBUILDING A CITY” REVIEW CORRECTED 

The thorough consideration given by the JourNnat to the 
publication Rebuilding a City is appreciated. However, in 
view of the comments on shortness and “inaccuracy” by the 
reviewer, three things are worth noting, although with 
regret. 

First, the publication was 69 pages, not 23. Second, the 
material was prepared prior to July 1949. Two-thirds of the 
material prepared for the Haynes Foundation was a detailed 
proposal for a first redevelopment project in Los Angeles, 
including a cooperative middle-income housing development 
for the Chavez Ravine area. The general review of redevelop 
ment by the middle of 1949 was intended to serve chietly 
as a stimulus to Los Angeles thinking and as a framework 
for the detailed proposal. 

However, the Haynes Foundation was not clear as to what 
contribution it wished to make or what the value of the 
material might be nationally and delayed publication for 
a year and a half. The material would certainly have been 
of more value in 1949 than 1951. 

The material, finally published, was in effect only a briet 
summary, which included certain hypotheses and tried to 
focus attention sharply to certain questions involved in re 
development. It is regretted by this author that the whole 
work, which now exists only in mimeographed form, could not 
have been published at that time, since it is felt that a much 
more integrated sense of the authors’ purpose would have been 
presented. 

A major point of the entire study was that the planning 
should be done for at least an elementary school district in 
relation to the needs of a city as a whole. However, within 
the area to be redeveloped, there should be a variety of types 
of residential use by income, physical structure, age, and 
racial group. This writer has generally felt that variegated 
neighborhoods were more desirable for democracy and positive 
human relations than large masses of homogenized or segre- 
gated neighborhoods. This principle was carried out in the 
proposal for the first Los Angeles redevelopment area, to 
contain high-income apartments, single homes, row housing, 
cooperative moderate-rent apartments, and public housing. 
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It is interesting to note that the Los Angeles redevelopment 
authority, after reviewing drafts of the complete proposal, 
went ahead to offer the Bunker Hill high density site as the 
first redevelopment project to the electorate of Los Angeles. 
The bond issue failed to achieve a two-thirds majority. 

However, in spite of all of the author's regrets stated above, 
| am glad the reviewer felt the monograph of value. 


Drayton Bryant, Philadelphia 


KIND WORDS ABOUT RECENT ISSUES 

Congratulations on the cover designs of the Journat. They 
seem to hit new “highs.” The one for January seems particu 
larly appropriate for a “crusading” professional organiza 
tion. . . 

Congratulations to NAHO President Klein on “The Presi 
dent’s Corner” in the December Journa. This “pitch” puts 
the shoe on the right foot. | have never seen a statement that 
better reflects the values that the membership should expect 
to derive from a professional organization. 

Jess N. Swanson, Los Angeles 


The November Journat was a beauty—and | don’t mean 
merely because of the excellent coverage of the conference. 
The cover and the layout on the story of the Ping Yuen 
dedication were great and the lead story on defense housing- 
particularly the pictures—was splendidly planned for shock 
effect and for directing attention to the well presented facts. 

James Ring, Washington, D. C. 


I have been studying the October issue of your JouRNAL and 
I should like to tell you that I have enjoyed it very much and 
that I like this emphasis on quality of design that you have 
been concentrating on. 


Robert Burlingham, New York City 


This is a belated comment on the Maxim Duplex article 
in the August JourNaL. We think that it, like the other two 
by Duplex, is a very important statement on the basic issues 
of public housing design. I concur wholeheartedly in the five 
principles. We have for some time been advocating just 
the same policies—without, | might say, very much success. 

Actually, we still have another problem, namely, the local 
preoccupation with high density, high-rise buildings, and 
while Duplex has not specifically mentioned this problem, he 
would seem to be opposed to the elevator apartment when he 
insists on private outdoor living space for every living unit. 

We think that the five principles set forth in the latest 
article are of equal importance for private developers. Perhaps 
it is a shame it is apparently directed only at public housing. 

All of which leads me to ask you whether we could obtain 
from you a sizeable number of reprints. I think they would 
be very useful. 

Dorothy S. Montgomery, Philedelphia 





- BACKGROUND ON BONDS— 


Local housing authorities anticipating marketing 
bonds for their projects (see page 44) will find useful 
the pamphlet, Merketing Municipal Bonds — Some 
Practical Suggestions, published in 1946 by the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association and available for 
50 cents from MFOA at 1313 East 60th Street, Chi 
cago 37, Illinois. The pamphlet carries considerable 
general information as well as specific suggestions on 
how to plan an issue, on how to develop advertising 
and a prospectus—and on a public relations program 
generally in connection with the sale of bonds. In 
cluded are a typical advertisement and financial report. 
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PERFECT SASH BALANCE 
for double hung windows 


Diving is an art requiring perfect muscular con- 
trol. Double hung windows are products requir- 
ing perfect sash control for efficient operation. 
Only the UNIQUE Balance provides this control 
with the patented accelerated pitch spiral rod 
construction...renowned for workability and 
dependability the world over. A true counter- 
balance, not a friction device, the UNIQUE Sash 
Balance is fool-proof, rust-proof, and corrosion- 
proof. 


IS THE 


V 
INITIAL COST IS FINAL COST 


UNIQUE Balances need no readjustment 
or maintenance. Their first cost is their last. 
Their permanent strength assures consist- 
ent lifting power for the life of the sash. 
To architects, contractors, millwork men, 
and housing officials, UNIQUE is a syn- 
onym for sash balance perfection. Sell your 
customers the uninterrupted satisfaction 
which UNIQUE Sash Balances afford. 





















Over 100 million in use throughout the world 


-—- =— = 
UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. \ 
25 Bruckner Bivd., Dept. jH-8 } 
New York 54, N. Y. 

Please send me detailed information 

on Unique Balances. S 


Name_ Firm 





Address 





City State 
©1951 U. B. Co., Ine. 








WANT TO 


TUNNISON HOMES inc. leomrer 


GUNNISON HOMES 


or are delivered to your 
‘ :; : building site complete. 
e a ca They can be under roof 


in one day—reducing 
skilled labor to an ab- 
solute minimum. 


Low maintenance and high quality are the 
prime considerations in GUNNISON Multiple HIGH QUALITY 
Dweling Unis. a een 
An average sized GUNNISON HOME THE FEST. duced into GUNNISON 
can be under roof in one day . . . reducing HOMES. 
skilled labor to an absolute minimum .. . 
with no sacrifice of Quality. 
All GUNNISON HOMES include 
beautiful interior wood-paneled Mellow- 
Tone wall finish that needs no paper 
or paint . . . only damp cloth cleaning. 


For additional information, write GUNNISON 
Homes, Inc., Dept. JH-6, New Albany, Indiana. 


““Catalino’’, “Coronado 
end ‘Champion’ —T.M. UNITED STATES steet (Og) 0s) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 


Sunnison Homes, Inc. NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 





